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Young GENTLEMEN and LAD1Es: 


A PRIVATE TUTOR 


For Little MasrERAS and Missis. 


CONTAINING, 
A Variety of uſeful Subjects, and in particular, 


I. Directions for Reading 
with Elegance and Pro- 

priety. 

UI. The antient and preſent 
State of Great - Britain; 
with a compendious Hiſ- 
tory of England, 

III. An Account of the So» 
lar Syſtem, 

IV. Hiſtorical and Geogra- 
phical Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Countries in the 
World; with the Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, and Ha- 
bits of the People. 

V. An Account of the Arts 
and Sciences. 

VI. Rules for Behaviour. 

VII. Advice to young Per- 
ſons on their entering up- 


| 


| 


| on the World; with ſhort 
Rules of Religion and 

Morality. 

VIII. Tables of Weights and 

Meaſures, 

Ix. Explanation of Abbrevi- 
ations uſed in Words and 

Dates. 

Xx. The ſeven Wonders of 
the World. 

XI. Proſpect and Deſcrip- 
tion of the burning Moun- 
tain, 

XII. Dying Words and Be- 
haviour of Great Men, 
when juſt quitting- the 
Stage of Life ; with many 
other - uſeful Particulars, 
all in a plain familiar Way 


for Youthof both Sexes. - 


WIr n 
LzTTzks, Talzs, and Fantes, for Amuſement and 


Inſtruction; 
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illuſtrated with Cours. 
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adorn'd with Twelve Copper-Plate Cuts, 
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Inſtructions for a genteel Behaviour and polite Ad- 
drefs in Maſters and Miſſes; Serving as a Foundation for 
5 the Manners and Behaviour of an accompliſh'd Gentleman 
or Lady in any Stage of Life, 

Hiuſtrated with a Set of genreel Figures neatly engrav'd, 
of young Gentlemen and Ladies in proper Attitudes; adapt- 
ed to a Set of Rules, for attaining a graceful Poſture, an 
5 agrecable Motion, and genteel Air, upon all Occaſions, FÞ 


To which are perfix'd, by Way of Introduction, 


N The Beauty and -Advantages of a genteel Behaviour and 

'  Complaiſance. And at the End are ſome Rules and Ob. 
ſervations for moral Behaviour in young Ladies; very ne- &. 
ceffary to be inculcated while at the Boarding School, and 
| practis'd when they come from it. | 
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NM very much concerned when I ſee 
da 3 young Gentlemen of Fortune and Qua- 
2 1 * lity fo wholly ſet upon Pleaſure and 
an III Divertions, that they negle& all thoſe 
Ob. Improvements in Wiſdom and Know- 
y ne· Edge which may make them eaſy to themſelves and 
, andſÞietul to the World. The greateſt Part of our 
Britiſb Youth loſe their Figure, and grow out of 
aſhion by that Time they are five and twenty. 
s ſoon as the natural Gaiety and Amiableneſs of 
he young Man wears off, they have nothing left 
recommend them, but ie by the reſt of their 
ves among the Lumber and R 
ies. It ſometimes happens, indeed, that for 
ant of applying themſelves, in due Time to the 
'urfuit of Knowledge, they take up a Book in 
heir declining Years, and grow very hopeful 
cholars by that Time they are threeſcore. I 
wit, therefore, earneſtly preſs my Readers, who 


Date 
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efuſe of the Spe- 
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{ iv ) 
are in the Flower of their Youth, to labour a 
thoſe Accompliſhments which may ſet off their 
Perſons when their Bloom is gone, and to lay 7; 
timely Proviſions for Manhood and old Age. In 
ſhort, I would adviſe the Youth of fifteen to be 
drefling up every Day the Man of fifty, or to 
conſider how to make himſelf venerable at three 
ſcore. 
Young Men, who are naturally ambitious, 
would do. well to obſerve how the greateſt Me 
of Antiquity made it their Ambition to exce 
all their Contemporaries in Knowledge. Fuliu; 
Ceſar and Alexander, the moſt celebrated In. 
ſtances of human Greatneſs, took a particulars, 
Care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Skill infy 
the Arts and Sciences. We have ſtill extant fe4-, 
veral Remains of the former, which juſtify th; 
Character given of him by the learned Men o 
his own Age. As for the latter it is a knowifp. 
Saying of his, that he was more obliged to Arif: 
fletle, who had inſtructed him, than to Pi 
who had given him Life and Empire. There ifa 
a Letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulusot 
Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſtotle upon hearin 
that he had publiſhed thoſe Lectures he had giveſſie 
him in private. This Letter was written in th 
following Words, at a Time when he was in t 


Height of his Perfian Conqueſt, 


(v) 


Alexander 20 Ariſtotle, Greeting. 


O U have not done well to publiſh your 
* Books of ſelect Knowledge; for what is 
there now, in which I can ſurpaſs others, if 
thoſe Things which I have been inſtructed in 
tree · T are communicated to every Body? For my own 
Part I declare to you, I would rather excel 
ous, others in Knowledge than in Power. 

Me * Farewell. 


Ali We ſee by this Letter, that the Love of Con- 
In ,ueſt was but the ſecond Ambition in Alexander's 
ulaſSoul. Knowledge is indeed that, which, next to 
Il ir Virtue, truly and effentially raiſes one Man above 
another. It finiſhes one half of the human Soul. 
Ut makes Life pleaſant to us, fills the Mind 
ith entertaining Views, and adminiſters to it a 
Fperpetual Series of Gratifications. It gives Eaſe 
o Solitude, and Gracefulneſs to Retirement. It 
Iflls a public Station with ſuitable Abilities, and 
dds a Luſtre to thoſe who are in the Poſſeſſion 
2 of them. 
arr Learning, by which T mean all uſeful Know- 
gweſledge, whether ſpeculative or practical, is in po- 
1 th vey and mixt Governments the natural Source 
n thfof Wealth and Honour. If we look into moſt of 
the Reigns from the Conqueſt, we ſhall find that 
the Favourites of cach Reign have been thoſe 
who have raiſed themſelves. The greateſt Men 
are generally the Growth of that particular Age 
A 3 in 


Ere 


(N) 

in which they flouriſh, A Superior Capacity for 
Buſineſs and a more extenſive Knowledge, are 
the Steps by which a new Man often mounts to 
Favour, and outſhines the reſt of his Contem- 

raries. But when Men are actually born to 
Titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould 
fail of receiving an additional Greatneſs, if they 
take Care to accompliſh themſelves for it. 

The © ry of Solomon's Choice does not only 
inſtruc. _ that Point of Hiſtory, but furniſhes 
out a very une Moral to us, namely, that he 
who applies his Heart to Wiſdom, does, at the 
ſame Time, take the moſt proper Method for 
gaining long Life, Riches and Reputation, which 
are very often not only the Rewards, but the 
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uld FOR 


aly Little MAasTERs and MissEs, 


— How to read well, to keep their Stops, and pro- 
c © | nounce or ſpeak their Words properly; which 
Ie will make every Body delighted to hear them 
1 read, or talk in Company. 


Of Quantity and Accent. 


Al 
1 


N the Pronunciation, or Speaking 
Jof Words, every Syllable muſt be 
) ſounded according to its Quantity, and 
every Word, conſiſting of two or 
9 more Syllables, muſt have its proper 
iccent, By Quantity, I mean the Diſtinction of 
yllables into long and ſhort, jn reading either 

'roſe or Verſe, By Accent I mean the particular 
mphaſis or Streſs of Sound, which the Voice 

ays upon any Syllable, whether long or ſhort, 

0. Do in Do-ver, or Har in Har-row; again, the 
l accent is more commonly laid upon a long Syl- 
ible than a ſhort one, but not always; and 
nerally upon the ſame Syllable in the ſame 

| Ward, 
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(2) 

Word, tho? there are a few Exceptions : For the 
ſame Word, when uſed as an Affirmation, has the 
Accent on the laſt Syllable, as, to convert; but 
when us'd for a Name, it muſt be accented on the 
firſt, as Convert. Nor are compound and deri- 
vative Words always accented like the Primitives: 
For in Maker the Accent hes hard on the firſt 
Syllable, but in the Compound Shviematker it is 
entirely loſt. So the Word prefer has the Accent 
upon the laſt Syllable, but the Derivative Word 
Preference on the firſt, &c. 

Some long Words have two, others three Ac- 
cents; but, in theſe Caſes, the laſt is generally 
the ſtrongeſt, as omnipreſent, Tran/ub/tantiation. 
There is no certain Rule tor placing the Accent; 
ſo that muſt be determined by Cuitom, tho” Lis 
obſervable, that the Accent in our Language is 
for the general Part removed as far as conveni- 
ently may be from the laſt Syllable; I ſhall there- 
fore only add this particular Remark, that m 
Words which conſiſt of two thort, or two long 
Syllables, the Accent is laid on the firſt, as happy, 
private, c. If the firſt Syllable only is long 
the Accent is laid upon it. When the Accent is 
laid upon the laſt Syllable, the Word is commonly 
a Compound, as prevent. If the Word conſiſts 
of three or more Syllables, the Accent is very 
rarely laid on the two laſt, but more commonly 
on the firſt and ſecond, as Temperance, abaminable. 
Proper Tables of Words are the only 'Things to 
ſet Children right in this Particular.“ 


Of which 42 find the beſt in Fenning's Spelling- Book. 
NOTE 


(3) 
NOTES and POINTS uſed in Warrine,- 


and PRINTING, „ 


Before I begin to lay down Rules for Reading, 
it will be neceſſary to take Notice of the ſeveral 
Points or Marks us'd in Printing, or Writing, 
for reſting or ſtopping the Voice, which are four 
in Number, called, 

( 1 
. 


1. The Comma (,) 3. Colon 

2. Semicolon (;) | 4- Period 
Theſe Points are to give a proper Time for 
Breathing when you read, and to prevent Confu- 
ſion of Senſe in joining Words together in a Sen- 
tence. The Comma ſtops the Reader's Voice till 
he can tell One, and divides the leſſer Parts of a 
Sentence. The Semicolcy divides the greater Parts 
of the Sentence, and requires the Reader to pauſe 
while he can count Tπ]⁹⅛eH. The Colon is uſed 
where the Senſe is complete, and not the Sen- 
tence, and reſts the Voice of the Reader till he 
can count Three, The Period is put when the 
Sentence is ended, and requires a Pauſe while he 
can tell Four. a 
But we muſt here remark, that the Colon and 
demicolon are frequently uſed promiſcuouſly, eſpe- 
cially in our Bibles. 8 
There are two other Points, which may be 
called Marks of Affection; the one of which is 
termed an Interregation, which ſignifies a Queſ- 
| tion 


(4) 


tion being aſk'd, and expreſs'd thus (.); the 
other called an Admiretion or Exclamation, and 
mark*d thus (!), Theſe two Points require a 
Paute as long a a Period, 

We have twelve other Marks to be met with 


in Reading, namely, 


1. Apoſtrophe ( 


7. Section (8 
2. Hyphen (- =; 


7 ) 
8. Elliptis (—) 
9. Index (tc) 
) 
) 


) 
) 
3. Parentheſis () 
4. Brackets [ ] | 10. Aﬀceriſk ( 
Paragraph (G) | 11. Obelik (+ 
8. Quotation (”) | 12. Caret (4) 


Apeſtrephe is ſet over a Word where ſome Letter 
is wanting, as in ev Hyphen joins Syllables 
and Words together, as Pan-cake. Parenthe/is 
includes ſomething not neceſſary to the Senſe, as, 
JI kiew that in me (that is, in my Fleſh) Zveth, 
&c. Brackets include a Word or Words men- 
tion'd as rhe Matter of Diſcourſe, as, The little 
Werd [Man] makes a great Noiſe, &æc. They are 
alſo us'd to incloſe a cited Sentence, or what is 
to. be explain'd, and ſometimes the Explanation 
itſelf. Brackets and Parenibeſis are often us d for 
each other without Diſtinction. Paragraph is 
chiefly uſed in the Bible, and denotes the Begin- 
ning of a new Subject. Quotation is us'd to diſ- 
tinguiſh what is taken from an Author in his 
own Words. Section ſhews the Diviſion of a Chap- 
ter. Flliphs is us'd when Part of a Word or 
Sentence is omitted, as P-—ce. Index denotes 
ſome remarkable Paſſage. A/erift refers to ſome 

| | Note 
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Note in the Margin, or Remarks at the Bottom 
of the Pages; and when many ſtand together 
thus ***, they imply that ſomething is wanting, 
or not fit to be read in the Author, The Obel 
or Dagger, and alſo parrallel Lines mark'd thus (||), 
refer to ſomething in the Margin. The Carer, 
mark'd thus (a), is made Uſe of in Writing, 
when any Line or Word'is left out, and wrote 
over where it is to come in, as thus, 


had 
A certain Man two Sons : 
A 


Here the Word had was left out, wrote over, and 
mark*d by the Caret where to come in. | 

It may alſo in this Place be proper to mention 
the crooked Lines or Braces, which couple two 
or three Words or Lines together, that tend » | 
the ſame Thing; for Inſtance, 


| a lon 
The Vowel a has ja ſhort 


«is 
| Sound. 


a broad 


7 . 
1 
- o = 


This is often uſed in poetry, when three Lines 
have the ſame Rhyme. - 

The other Marks relate to ſingle Words! 
Dialy/is or Dizerefis, plac'd over Vowels to ſhew 
they muſt be pronounc'd in diſtin& Syllables, as 
Raphatl. The Cir x is ſet over a Vowel to 
carry a long Sound, as Euphrdtes. An Arcent is 
mark'd thus (a), to ſhew where the Emphaſis 
mult be plac'd, as neg/e2; or to ſhew that the 

Conſonant 


CSC — 


C 
Conſonant following muſt be pronounced double 
as Homage. To theſe may be added the long (- 
and ſhort () Marks, which denote the Quan 


tity of Syllables, as Vater. 
1 RULES for READING. 


14 When you have gain'd a perfect Knowledge of 
. the Sounds of Letters, never gueſs at a Word on 
4 Sight leſt you get a Habit of reading falſely. 
Pronounce every Word diſtinctly. Let the Tone 
| of your Voice be the fame in Reading as i 
| Speaking. Never read in a Hurry, leſt you learn 
to ſtammer. Read no louder than to be heard b 
1 thoſe about you. Obſerve to make your Pauſes 
regular, and make not any where the Senſe wil 
Its admit of none. Suit your Voice to the Subject 
. Be attentive to thoſe who read well, and remem 
ber to imitate their Pronunciation. Read often 
before good Judges, and thank them for correct 
ing you. Conſider well the Place of Emphaſis, 
and pronounce it accordingly : For the Streſs of 
Voice is the ſame with regard to Sentences as 1 
Words. The Emphaſis or Force of Voice is fo 
the moſt Part laid upon the accentc | Syllable; 
but if there is a particular Oppoſition between 
two Words in a Sentence, one whereof differs 
from the other in Part, the Accent muſt be re 
mov'd from its Place: For Inſtance, The Sun 
ſpines upon the Fuſt and upon the Unjuft, Here the 
Emphaſis is laid upon the firſt Syllable in 227 
| becauſe it is oppos'd to J in the ſame Sentence 
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(7) | 
without which Oppoſition it ſhould lie in its pro- 
per Place, that is, on the laſt Syilable, as, aue 


' muſt not imitate the unjuſt Practices of others. 


The general Rule for knowing which is the 

emphatical Word in a Sentence, is, to confider the | 
Defrgn of the Whole ; for particular Directions can- 
not be eaſily given, excepting only where Words 
evidently oppoſe one another in a Sentence, and 
thoſe are always emphatical. So frequently is the 
Word that aſks a Queſtion, as, who, what, when; 
&c. but not always. Nor muſt the Emphaſis be 


always laid upon the ſame Words in the ſamne 


Sentence, but varied according to the principal 
Meaning of the Speaker. Thus ſuppoſe I en- 
quire, Did my Father walk abroad Yeſterday ? If I 
lay the Emphaſis upon the Word Father, tis evi- 
dent I want to know whether it was hz, or ſome 
Body elſe. If I lay it upon awalk, the Perſon I ſpeak 
to will know, that I want to be inform'd whether 
he went on Foot or rode on Hor/eback, If I put 
the Emphaſis upon 7e/terday, it denotes, that I 
am ſatisfied that my Father went abroad, and on 
Foot, tho? I want to be inform'd whether it w 
Yefterday, or ſome Time before. | | 


RULES to read VERSE. 


There are two Ways of writing on a Subject, 
namely in Pro/e and Verſe. Proſe is the common 
Way of Writing, without being confin'd to a 
certain Number of Syllables, or having the Trou- 
ble of diſpoſing of the Words in any particular 
Form. Verſe requires Dn to be rang'd fo, F ; 
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Aud our Youth before us dies. 


4 n 
OS. 
the Accents may naturally fall on particular Syl- 
lables, and make a Sort of Harmony to the Ear: 


This is term'd Metre or Meaſure, to which Rhyme 
is generally added, that is, to make two or more 


Verſes near to each other, end with the ſame 


Sound; but this Praftice is not abſolutely ne- 
ceflary : For that which has no Rhyme is call'd 


- Blank Verſe. 


In Metre the Words muſt be diſpos'd fo, as 
the Accent may fall on every Second, Fourth, and 
Sixth Syllable; and alſo on the Fighth, Tenth, 


and Ta»//th, if the Lines run to that Length. 


The following Verſe of ten Syllables may ſerve 
for an Example: | | 


The Monarch ſpoke, and ffrait a Murmur roſe. 


But. Fngliſb Poetry allows of frequent Varia- 
tions from this Rule, eſpecially in the firſt and 
ſecond Syllables in the Line, as of the Verſe 
which rhymes with the former, where the Accent 
is laid upon the firſt Syllable | 


Dad as the Sirges, when the Tempeſt blows. 


But there are two Sorts of Metre, which vary 
from this Rule; one of which is when the Verſe 
contains but ſeven Syllables, and the Accent lies 
upon the Fir/t, Third, Fifth and Seventh, as below. 

. , Chu'd ave, which abe never can, 
Stretch our Lives beyond their Span, 


Beauty Iite a Shidow flies, 
The 


(99): 5 | 
®» The other Sort has a haſty Sound, and requires | 
yl- | an Accent upon every third Syllable, as, 26 | 


me 775 the Voce of the Sly uggard, 1 bear him complain,” 
ore You have waked me 100 Jeon, I muſt ſlumber again. 


ge- You muſt always obſerve to pronounce Verſe; 
d as you do Proſe, giving eack Word and Syllable 
its natural Accent, with theſe two Reſtrictions 
a8 Firſt, If there be no Point at the End of a Line, 
nd make a ſhort Pauſe before you begin the next. | 
þ, Secondly, If any Word in a Line has two Sounds, | 
h. give it that which agrees beſt with the Rhyme 
ve and Metre; for Example, the Word Glittering 
muſt ſometimes be pronounced as of three Sylla- 
bles, and ſometimes Glitt'ring, as of two. 


The Uſe of CAPITALS, and the different 
ad Letters us'd in Printing. | 


"le The Names of the Letters made Uſe of in 
nt | printed Books are diſtinguiſhed thus: The round, 
full and upright, is called the Reman; the long 
leaning narrow Letters are called Italic; and the 
j—antient black Character is called Engliſh. You 


_ —ę—„— . J— am 


1 have a Specimen as follows, vix. 
= The Roman. The Jtalic. The Engliſh. 
1 Angel. Aagel. Angel. 


The Ol En gliſb is ſeldom uſed but in Acts of 
Parliament, 3 &c. The Roman is 
chiefly in Vogue for Books and Pamphlets, inter- 
mixed with 1:alic, to diſtinguiſn proper Names, 
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* | (10) 
Chapters, Arguments, Words in any Foreign 
Language, Texts of Scripture, Citations from 
Authors, Speeches or Sayings of any Perſon, 
emphatical Words, and whatever is ftrongly ſig- 
nificant. rss | 
The Uſe of Capitals, or great Letters, is to 
begin every Name of the ſupreme Being, as 
God, Lord, Almighty, Father, Son, &c. All 
proper Names of Men and Things, Titles of Diſ- 
tinction, as King, Duke, Lord, Knight, &c. 
muſt alſo begin with a Capital. So ought every 
Book, Chapter, Verſe, Paragraph, and Sentence 
after a Period. A Saying, or Quotation from 
any Author ſhall begin with a Capital; as 
ought every Line in a Poem. I and O, when 
they ſtand ſingle, muſt always be Capitals ; any 
Words, particularly Names or Subſtantives, may 
begin with a Capital; but the common Way of 
| beginning every Subſtantive with a Capital is not 
commendable. | 
"Capitals are likewiſe often uſed for Ornament, 
as in the Title of Books; and alſo to expreſs 
Numbers, and Abbreviations. 
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A conciſe Account of 


ANCIENT BRITAIN. 
OS HAP. 4 


NGLAND and Scotland, tho' but one 
Iſland, are two Kingdoms, viz. the King 
dom of England, and the Kingdom of Scotland, 
which two Kingdoms being united, were in the 
Reign of King James I. called Great-Britain. 
The Shape of it is triangular, as thus A, and 
tis ſurrounded by the Seas. Its utmoſt Extent 
or Length is 812 Miles, and its Breadth is 320, 
and its Circumference 1836; and is reckon'd one 
of the fineſt Iſlands in Europe. D 
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Chapters, Arguments, Words in any Foreign 


Language, Texts of Scripture, Citations. from. 
Authors, Spezches or Sayings of any Perſon, 
emphatical Words, and whatever is ſtrongly ſig- 
nificant. ; | 

The Uſe of Capitals, or great Letters, is to 
begin every Name of the ſupreme Being, as 
God, Lord, Almighty, Father, Son, &c. ll 
proper Names of Men and Things, Titles of Diſ- 
tinction, as King, Duke, Lord, Knight, &c. 
muſt alſo begin with a Capital. So ought every 
Book, Chapter, Verſe, Paragraph, and Sentence 
after a Period. A Saying, or Quotation from 
any Author ſhall begin with a Capital; as 
ought every Line in a Poem. I and O, when 
they ſtand ſingle, muſt always be Capitals; any 


Words, particularly Names or Subſtantives, may 
begin with a Capital; but the common Way of 
: beginning every Subſtantive with a Capital is not 
commendable. 


_ Capitals are likewiſe often uſed for Ornament, 


| as in the Title of Books; and alſo to expreſs 
Numbers, and Abbreviations. 


A conciſe AccounT of 


ANCIENT BRITAIN. 
© EASE: 4 


NGLAND and Scotland, tho? but one 
Iſland, are two Kingdoms, viz. the King- 

dom of England, and the Kingdom of Scotland, 
which two Kingdoms being united, were in the 
Reign of King James I. called Great-Britain. 
The Shape of it is triangular, as thus A, and 
*tis ſurrounded by the Seas. Its utmoſt Extent 
or Length is 812 Miles, and its Breadth is 320, 
and its Circumference 1836; and is reckon'd one 
of the fineſt Iſlands in Europe, 2 
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cording to the beſt Hiſtorians, were the Gauls, 
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They lid in Woods, in Huts cover'd with Skins, 
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Bere a confus'd Parcel of Huts, placed at a little 
Diſtauce from each other, without 3 or 


4 28 3 

The whole Iſland was ancientlycall'd Albion, 
which ſeems to have been ſoften'd from Alpion; 
beeauſe the Word Alp, in ſome of the original 
Weſtern Languages, generally ſignifies very high 
Lands, or Hills; as this Iſle appears to thoſe 
who approach it from the Continent. It was 
likewiſe calld Olbion, which in the Greek ſigni- 
fies happy ; but of thoſe Times there is no Cer: 
tainty in Hiſtory, more than that it had the 
Denomination, and was very little known by the 
reſt of the World. 

The People that firſt lived in this Ifland, ac- 


and afterwards the Britons. Theſe Britons were 
tall, well made, and yellow hair'd, and liv'd fre- 
quently a Hundred and twenty Years, owing to 
their Sobriety and Temperance, and the Whol- 
ſomeneſs of the Air. The Uſe of Cloaths was 
ſcarce known among them. Some of them that 
inhabited the Southern Parts, covered their Na- 
kedneſs with the Skins of Wild Beaſts careleſsly 
thrown over them, not ſo much to defend them- 
felves againſt the Cold, as to avoid giving Offence 
to Strangers that came to trafic with them. 
AP Way of Ornament they us'd to cut the Shape 
O 


Flowers, and Trees, and Animals on their 
Skin, and afterwards painted it of a Sky-coloup, 
with the Juice of Woad, that never wore out, 


Boughs, or Turf. Their Towns or Villages 


iſtinction 
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Diſtinction of Streets. They were generally in 
the Middle of a Wood, defended with Ramparts, 


or Mounds of Earth thrown up. Ten or a Dozen 
of them, Friends and Brothers, liv'd together, and 
had their Wives in common, Their Food was 
Milk and Fleſh got by Hunting, their Woods 
and Plains being well ſtock'd with Game. Fiſh 
and tame Fowls which they kept for Pleaſure, 
they were forbid by their Religion to eat. 

Their chief Commerce was with the Phænician 
Merchants, who, after the Diſcovery of the Iſland, 
exported every Year great Quantities of Tin, 
with which they drove a very gainful Trade with 
diſtant Nations. 

In this Situation were the Ancient Britons, 
when Julius Czfar, the firſt Emperor of Rome, 
and a great Conqueror, form'd a Deſign of in- 
vading their Iſlands; which the Britons hearin 
of, they endeavoured to divert him from his 
Purpoſe by ſending Ambaſſadors with Offers of 
Obedience to him, which he refns'd, and in the 

5th Year before the Coming of our Saviour upon 
Earth, he embark'd in Gaul (that is France) a 
great many Soldiers on board eighty Ships. 
At his Arrival on the Coaft of Britain, he ſees 
the Hills and Clifts that ran out into the Sea 
over'd with Troops, that cou'd eaſily prevent 
bis Landing, on which he failed two Leagues 
farther to a. plain and open Shore ; which the 
Britons perceiving, ſent their Chariots and Horſe 
that Way, whilſt the'reſt of their Army advanced 


to ſupport them. The Largeneſs of Cæſar's = 
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ſels hinder'd them from coming near the Shore, 


ſo that the Roman Soldiers ſaw. themſelves under 


a Neceſſity of leaping into the Sea, arm'd as they 


were, in Order to attack their Enemies, who ſtood 
ready to receive them on dry Ground. Cæſar 
perceiving his Soldiers did not exert their uſual 
Bravery, orders ſome ſmall Ships to get as near 
the Shore as poſſible, which they did, and with 
their Slings, Engines and Arrows, ſo pelted the 
Britons, that their Courage began to abate. But 
the Romans were unwilling to throw themſelves 


into the Water, till one of their Standard-Bearers, 


by leaping in firſt with his Colours in his Hand, 
crying out aloud, Follow me, follow Soldiers, un- 
leſs you will betray the Roman Eagle into the Hands 
of the Enemy. For my Part, I am reſolv'd to di. 
charge my Duty to Cæſar and the Commonwealth, 
Whereupon all the Soldiers followed him, and 
began the Fight. But their Reſolution was not 
able to compel the Britons to give Ground; nay, 
it was fear'd they would have been repell'd, had 
not Cæſar caus'd armed Boats to ſupply them 
with Recruits, which made the Enemy fall back 
a little. The Romans improving this Advantage, 
advanc'd, and petting firm Footing on Land, 
preſs'd the Britons ſo vigorouſly, that they put 
them to the Rout. The Britons, aſtoniſh'd at 
the Roman Valour, and fearing a more obſtinate 


Reſiſtance would but expoſe them to greater 


Miſchiefs, ſent to ſue for Peace and offer Hoſ- 
tages, which Cæſar accepted, and a Peace was 
concluded four Days atter their Landing, - Thus 

| | having 


(15) 
having given an Account of ancient Briton, 'and 
Cæſar's Invaſion, we ſhall proceed to the Hiſtory 


Jof England, and the ſeveral Kings by whom it x 


has been govern'd, | | 


1 


A Compendious HIs Tom of EN LAN o. 
CHA F. RE 


A England was long govern'd by Kings who _ 
were Natives of the Country, ſo it may 
not be improper to diſtinguiſh: that Tract of Time 
by the Name of the Britiſh Period. Thoſe Kings 
were afterwards ſubdu'd by the Romans, and the 
Time that warlike People retain'd their Con- 
queſt - we ſhall' call the Roman Period. When 
the Saxons brought this Country under their Sub- 
jection, we ſhall denominate the Time of their 
Sway the Saxon Period. Laſtly, when the Danes 
invaded England, and conquer'd it, we ſhall term 
the Series of Years they poſſeſs'd it, the Daniſh 

Period. é | 
This Country was originally called Albion, 
but one Brutus, a Grecian Hero, having landed 
here about 1100 Years before Chriſt, chang'd its 
ancient Name to Britannia : From which Time; 
to the Arrival of Julius Cæſar here, there had 
reign'd ſixty-nine Kings, all Natives of Eng- 

8 

In ͤReſpect of the Roman Period, we may ob- 
ſerve that Julius Cæſar firſt landed in 9 
| om 
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from Gallia, and made it tributary to the Ro- 
mans; but ſoon aſter the Birth of Chriſt, the 
Emperor Claudius brought this Country intirely 
under his Subjection, and the Emperor Adrian 
built the long Wall | between England and Scot- 


In the Be inning of tae ſecond 8 the 
Chriſtian e was planted in England; and 
in the fifth Century the Britons, finding them- 
felves overpower'd by the Scots, call'd over the 
Saxons to their Aſſiſtance, who were fo charm'd 
with the Country, that they determined to con- 
tinne here, and ſubdued it. 

The moſt remarkable Occurrences in the Saxon 
Period are, that ſuch of them who embark'd for 
England, had been particularly diſtinguiſh'd by 


the Name of Angles, and from them the Name 


of Britannia was chang'd to that of Anglia, The 
Saxons alſo divided the Country among them- 
ſelves into ſeven Kingdoms, known by the Name 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, viz. 1. Kent, 2. Eſſex, 
3. Suſſex, 4. Wetlex, 5. Eaſt-Anglia, 6. Mercia, 
7. Northumberland. But at length Weſſex, over- 
= g the reſt, formed them all into one 
onarchy. 

One o thoſe Weſt. Saxon Kings, call'd Ina, 
made many good Laws, ſome of which are ſtill 
extant: He alſo was the firſt that granted Peter's 
Pence to the Pope. 

In regard to the Daniſh Period, we ſhall only 


remark, that the Danes had for a long Time | 


Fed as Pirates or Sea-Robbers upon the Engliſh 
Coaſts, 


a * 
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Coaſts, and made ſeveral Incurſtons into the 
Country, when their King Canute poſſeſs'd him- 
ſelf of the Crown of England; however, theit 
Government did not continue long. 

| Canute reign'd eighteen Years, and left thires 
Sons, Harold, Canute, and Sueno; to the and 
he gave England, to the ſecond Denmark, an 
to the third Norway. 

Harold reign'd five Years, ml was cc 
by his half Brother Hardi- C anute, who died two 
Years after; and with him ended the tyrannical 
Government of the Danes 1 in England. 


The intermediate HisTory of ExGLAND. 
e HAP. HI. 


E ſhall divide this Part of our Hiſtory 
into four Periods; 1, 'The Kings of the 
Norman Line; 2, Thoſe of the Houſe of Anjou; 


3- Of the Houſe of Lancaſter; 4. Of the rue 
of York, 
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The Norman KINGS. 


Writiam I. ſirnamed the Conqueror, gain'd 
2 ſignal Victory over King Harold, by Which 
Means he procured the Crown of England. This 
Prince was the Son of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, by one of his Miſtrefles called Harlotte, 
from whom ſome think the Word Harlot is de- 
ed: However, as this Amour ſeems odd, 2 


— 
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ſhall entertain the Reader with an Account of iti 


E 


The Duke riding one Day to take the Air, f 


£d by a Company of Countty Girls, who weref: 


| Meng, and was ſo taken with the graceful Car 
' Triage of one of them, nam'd Harlotte, a Skin 
ner's Daughter, whom he prevail'd, upon to co. 
habit with him, and ſhe was ten Months aftetf.. 
delivered of William; who, having reign'd 21 
Years, died at Roven, in Sept. 1087, i 
_WiLt1an II. firnamed Rufus, ſucceeded hig; 
Father: He built Weſtminſter-Hall, rebuilt Lon 
don-Bridge, and made a new Wall round th 
Tower of Lon on. In his Time the Sea over 
flow'd a great Part of the Eſtate belonging to the 64 
Earl of Goodwin in Kent, which is at this Da — 
called the Goodwin Sands. The King was kill'df , 
accidentally by an Arrow in the New-Foreſt, andf , 
left no Iſſue. He reign'd 14 Years, and w' 
buried in Wincheſter Cathedral. | 
 Henxy I. youngeſt Son of William the Con, 
queror, ſucceeded his Brother William II. in. 
1100. He reduc'd Normandy, and made his Son h 
Duke thereof. This Prince died in Normand 8 
of a Surfeit, by eating Lampreys after Hunting. x. 
having reign'd 35 Years. | 
STEPHEN, ſirnamed of Blois, ſuccedeed hi th 
Uncle Henry I. in 1135; but being continually, t 
blarraſs'd by the Scots and Welſh, and having 
reign'd 19 Years in an uninterrupted Series off. 
Trouble, he died at Dover 1154, and was buried 
in the Abbey at Feverſham, which he had erectec 7 
_ for the Burial Blace of himſelf and Ng, 
ENA 
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.. | Henry II, Son of Geofrey Plantagenet, Earl 
ty Anjou, fucceeded Stephen in 1154. In him 
uy. Norman and Saxon Blood was united, and 
ereſith him began the Race of the Plantagenets, 
ar nich ended with Richard III. In this King's 
"Feign Thomas a Becket, Son to a Tradeſman in 
©OJondon, who had a Syrian Woman for his Spouſe, - 
fie ing bred up to the Law, was made Lord High 
2 Nhancellor, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
Irbury; but after he was rais'd to this high 
ignity, he affected on all Occaſions to oppoſe 
d to be independent of the Court. This ſo 
aſperated his Royal Benefactor, that he had him 
Ver-hpeached of High Treaſon. Thomas, however, 
"Þpeal'd to Rome, and withdrew into France. 
ill Aereupon the Pope publickly eſpouſed his Cauſe, 
4þ4 threaten'd to put the Kingdom of England 
anGder an Interdict. At length all Parties were 
pain reconcil'd, and Thomas reſtor'd to his See, 
fer ſeven Years Baniſhment : But ſome Time 
on gter, the King hearing of his Miſbehaviour, com- 
* ain'd in his Court, that he had no one to re- 
Aalnge him on that Prieſt for the Inſults he had 
mchſt upon him. Hereupon four of his Domeſtics, 
MS Hopes to curry Favour, fat out immediately 
hi Canterbury, and beat out Thomas's Brains 
11 th Clubs, as he was ſaying Veſpers in his own 
gx 'pthedral, in ſo cruel a 3 that the Altar 
Ang cover'd with Blood. | 
© Fair Roſamond, likewiſe the King's Concu- 
gedbe, and Daughter of the Lord Clifford, was 
een ilon'd about. the ms Time by Queen . 
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ſhe not being able to bear fo formidable a Riv: 
At length King Heriry having ſubdued Trelan 
— there in 1189, and in the 34th Year of 

eign. r | 
- ,» PR I. ſucceeded his Father Henry 1 
and was no ſooner crown'd than he took upe 
him the Croſs, and went with Philip, King 
France, to the Holy-Land in 1192. On his R. 
turn he was detain'd by the Emperor Henry V 
and obliged to pay 100,000 Marks for his Ra 
ſom. In a War which ſucceeded between Eng 
land and France, Richard fought perſonally 
the Field, and gain'd a complete Victory over t 
Enemy; but was afterwards ſhot with an Arroz 
at the Siege of the Caſtle-Chalus, and died of 
Wound, April 6, 1199 . de 

Jonx, the fourth So nof Henry IT. took P 
ſeſſion of the Crown on Richard's Deceaſe, th © 


his Brother Arthur of Bretaigne, the third Son [ 
Henry, had ap undoudted Title. to it. He w - 
| 


upon, to make ſome Attonement, he paid d 
yearly Tribute of a "Thouſand Marks to t E. 
Church ; and ſome Time after, having throuſf u 
himſelf into a Fever, by eating Peaches, he di "4 | 
at Newark, OR. 28, 1216 | 1g 


This King immortaliz'd his Name, by gran 


ing the Barons all they required, and ſigning M! 
Charters. The firſt was called Magna Char * 
or the Charter of Liberties; the ſecond, t 
* Chart 
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harter of Foreſts; which two Charters have 
nce been the Foundation of the Liberties of this 
ation, ane cle 
HENRY III. ſucceeded his Father John in 1216, 
ing but nine Years old. He reign'd 56 Years, 
ring the greateſt Part of which he was em- 
oil'd in a Civil War. He founded the Houſe 
Converts, and an Hoſpital in Oxford, and died 
VSt. Edmundibury in 1272. . N 
gal EDwanp I. tho' in the Holy-Land when his 
Endhather died, yet fucceeded him, and prov'd a 
Warlike and ſucceſsful Prince. He made France 
ar him, and forc'd the King of Scotland to pay 
m Homage. He created his eldeſt Son Prince 
Wales, which Title has been enjoy'd by the 
deſt Sons of all the Kings of England ever 
ce. In his laſt Moments he exhorted his Son 
continue the War with Scotland, and added, 
Let my Bones be carried before you, for I'm 
ſure the Rebels will never dare to ſtand the 
Sight of them.” He died of a Bloody Flux at 
rough on the Sands, 2 ſmall Town in Seot- 
nd, July 7, 1337, haying reign'd 34 Yeats, 
id d lived 68, pu ; 

EDwaRD II. ſucceeded his Father, but prov'd 
| unfortunate Prince, being hated by his No- 
es and flighted by the Commons: He was firſt 
bauch'd by Gaveſton his Favourite, and after- 
ards by the two Spencers, Father and Son, whoſe 
Ippreſſions he countenanc'd to the Hazard of his 
own. But the Barons taking up Arms againſt 
Je King, Gaveſton was beheaded, the two Spen- 
C 2 cers 
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ters hang'd, and he himſelf fore'd to reſign t 
Crown to Prince Edward his Son, ſoon . aftd; 
which he was barbarouſly murder'd at Berkle 
Caſtle, by means of Mortimer the Queen's F: 
vourite. He reign'd 20 Years and was buried 
Glouceſter. | — | 
_ Enwarp III. who ſucceeded his Father on 
Reſignation made a new Conqueſt of Scotlan 
and took David Bruce, their King, Priſoner. Th 
King's eldeſt Son, ſirnamed the Black Prince 
gain'd two ſurpriſing Victories, one at Creſſi, th ih. 
other at Poictiers, in which he took King Joh x 
with his youngeſt Son Philip, Priſoners. Thr. 
England had once the Glory to make two Kinor 
Priſoners. This Reign 1+ alſo memorable for tu 
Inſtitution of the Moſt Noble Order of the Gahay 
ter, and for the Title of the Duke of Cornwall 
being firſt confer'd upon the Black Prince, ai 
continued as a Birthright to the Prince Royal Q 7 
England. | 

In this Reign liv'd John Wickliff, who ſtrem 
ouſly oppos'd the Errors of the Romiſh ChurcY x 
Peter's Pence were now alſo denied to the Chur; 
of Rome, and the Manufacture of Cloth fi 
brought into England. 

Edward the Black Prince, died in 1376, ag; 
his untimely End haſtened that of his Father, wif 


dying ſoon after at Shene in Surry, having reign 

30 Years, was buried at Weſtminſter. hu 

RIchARD II. Son to Edward the Black Prin E 

ſucceeded his Grandfather ; but he had neither 1, 

Wilcom nor good Fortune, He was born at * ou 
E 
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aux in France: His Conduct in England made 
Yis Reign very uneaſy to his Subjects, and at laſt 
Nepriv'd him of his Crown. He rais'd a Tax of 
Id. per Head, which cauſed an Inſurrection by 
e Influence of Wat 'Tyler, who being ſtabb'd 
y. William Walworth, Mayor of London, the 
torm was quell'd. The ſmothering of the Duke 
f Glouceſter, and the. unjuſt Seizure of the 
duke of Lancaſter's Effects, with an Intent to 
Yaniſh his Son, were the two Circumſtances 
hich compleated the King's Ruin, 

For after this Tyranny and Cruelty, being 
Thopre'd to reſign the Crown, he was confin'd in 
InFomfret Caſtle in Yorkſhire, where being barba- 
puſly murdered, he was buried at Langley, 
aving reigned 22 Years, In his Time liv'd 
Wa haucer the famous Poet, 


The Houſe of LAN GAS TE R, call'd the 


Rev-Rose. 


TY Henay IV. who ſucceeded his Couſin Richard 
n his Reſignation in 1399, was the Son of 
ohn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter and fourth 
on of Edward III. In his turbulent Reign, which 
ted 13 Years and a half, we find little remark- 
idle, except the Act then paſſed for burning the 
1g0Rollards or Wickliffites, who ſeparated from the 
Fhurch of Rome. 

rin HENRY V. ſucceeded his Father, who, tho? 
er A looſe Prince in his Youth, prov'd a wiſe, vir- 
Bolious and magnanimous King, He baniſh'd all 
deat | C 3 his 
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his lewd- Companions from Court, and clainþn 
the Engliſh Title to the Crown of France, in Pe 
heroic and effectual Manner, that with 140S 
Men he beat the French at Agincourt, t 
140,000 ſtrong. Hereupon Queen Kathari 
prevail'd upon her Huſband Charles VI. the! 
King of France, to diſinherit the Dauphin, aſfor 
to give Katharine his Daughter to Henry, ſo t 
he was declared Heir to the Crown of Franc 
and Regent during the King's Life, which Me 
ſures were ratify*'d and confem'd by the States 
that Kingdom, tho? he did not live to fit on t 
Throne, He reign'd but ten Years, died 
Vinſennes, a Royal Palace near Paris, and ne 
buried at Weſtminſter, in 1422, in the 39th Yee 
of his Age. 11 a 

HENRY VI. when only eight Years old, ſi e 
cceded his Father, but was no leſs unfortun Re. 
at Home than Abroad; and tho? he was crownſinte« 
at Paris King of France, in the Year 1423, Pp: 
he loſt all his Predeceſſors had acquir'd in thiroi 
Kingdom, Calais only excepted. The Crownſpiſt 
England was diſputed between him and the Hoypar 
of York, which occaſion'd fuch civil Wars for, 
England as made her bleed for 84 Years, wü 
all the Princes of York and Lancaſter were eithſce: 
kill'd or beheaded. The French laying holdÞjis 
this favourable Opportunity, ſhook off the Enffau 
lith Yoke, and recoyering their Liberty in ft 
Years, plac'd the young Dauphin upon ton 
Throne, who was then Charles VII. The Crofjat! 
of England was now ſettled by Parliament, 


] 
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on the Houſe of York and their Heirs, after the 

Death of King Henry, whoſe Heirs were exclud- 
d for ever. This Prince paſſed thro? various 
hanges of Life, and was at laſt ſtabb'd to the 
eart, by Richard Duke of Glouceſter, who had 
before murder'd Edward the only Son of this un- 
ortunate King, IEA 


The Houſe of Yorx, call'd the Waite 


Rose, 


Epward IV. who had diſpoſſeſs'd Henry VI. 

1460 was the firſt King of the Line of York, 
d nobly maintain'd his Right to the Crown by 
Fneer Dint of Arms; till at laſt ſubduing the 
Party which oppoſed him, he was crown'd at 
, ſiVeſtminſter, June 28, 1461. In this King's 
dun Reign the Ax rr of PrixnTinG was firſt brought 
ownfinto England. At this Time alſo the King of 
3, pain was preſented with ſome Cotſwold Sheep, 
| thjrom whoſe Breed, *tis ſaid, came the fine Spa- 
wnſpiſh Wool, to the Prejudice of England. Ed- 
ard reign'd 22 Years, and was buried at Wind- 
or, in 1483. 

EDwARD V. eldeſt Son of Edward IV. ſuc- 
eitifeeded his Father when only 12 Years old; but 
old his bloody Uncle Richard Duke of Glouceſter, 
Enfaus'd both him and his Brother to be ſmother'd 
M their Beds in the Tower of London, in the ſe- 
1 tlond Month of his Reign, and before his Coro- 
Oroſfation. | 
t, 
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| l Men, he attack'd King Richard in Boſworlffil 
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RiIcnARD III. having difpatch'd his two Neff 
hews, ſucceeded to the Crown, and was the lafWc 
ing of the Houſe of York. He was an Uſurperſſi 
and his Cruelty had incens'd the Duke of Buck 
ingham, his Favourite, to fuch a Degree, that 
contriv'd his Ruin, and offer d the Crown 
Henry Earl of Richmond, the only ſurvivin 
Prince of the Houſe of Lancaſter, then at the 
Court of France, on Condion that he woulg* 
marry Elizabeth, the eldeſt — py of Richarſſſo 
IV. in order to unite-the Houſes of York ang: 
Lancaſter. Richard being inform'd of the AﬀaiÞa! 
order'd the Duke to be inſtantly beheaded wit 
out Trial. However, this did not diſcourag 
Henry, who had accepted the Offer. He ca 
over with a ſmall Force, and landed in Wale 
where he was born, his Army increaſing as 
advanced. At lengch having collected a Body eh. 


ield in Leiceſterſhire, in 1485. Richard fought 
bravely *till he was kill'd in the Engageme! | s 


which made Way for Henry to the Crown E | 


England. | 
Englanc 
- - - —— — — Jy 

The modern HIS roxy of ENGLAND, iy 
CHAP. IV. hay 
ere 


E ſhall divide this Branch of Engliſh Hflae 
tory into four Periods, namely, 1. IAG) 


Kings of the Houſe of Tudor. 2. The Kinff'gn 
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Nell the Stuart Family. 3. King William of the 
l»Mouſe of Orange, and Queen Anne. 4. The 
perſings of the Houſe of Hanover. e 


K | 
— The Houſe of Tupox 


t 

1 ; . 

vin} Henay VII. ſucceeded Richard III. in 1485: 
the obtain'd the Crown by Force of Arms, tho? 
oulle had a Right to it by Birth; being of the 
harfiouſe of Lancaſter. The Name of his Father 
as Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond ; and he 
Fparried Elizabeth, the Daughter of King Ed- 
ard III. by which Marriage the Houſes of 
Fork and Lancaſter were united. This Prince 


1rag | 
canlad great Sagacity, but was very cruel and un- 
7aleÞſt. Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, 


d the laſt Prince of the Houſe of York; was 
dy headed by him for attempting his Eſcape, after 
vorleing impriſoned from nine Years old; for whick 
d uglhuel Act age * Name will be hated for ever. 
mens be grew old he grew covetous, and to increaſe 
Jn Is Treaſure he cauſed all Penal Laws to be put 

Execution. His chief Inſtruments herein were 

mpſon and Dudley, who afterwards paid dear 

r their Extortion. He built the Chapel at 

'eſtminſter, which is at this Day called Henry 
Fe Seventh's. The 48 Gentlemen of the Privy- 
hamber and the Band of Gentlemen Penſioners 
ere firſt ſettled in his Reign. He died at the 
alace of Richmond, which he built, and left in 
_ 'TiFady Money to his Succeſſor 1, Soo, oool. having 
Kinfſ'gn'd 24 Years, 


HrxxT 


* 
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Hear VIII. born at Greenwich, in 1491 
the only ſurviving Son of Henry VII. came t 
the Crown in the 18th Year of his Age, and! 
1509. He reign'd for ſome Years with gre: 
Applauſe ; but being vitiated by Cardinal Wolſe 
Luxury and Cruelty obſcur*d-his Virtues, ang; 
ſtained his former Glory. He had fix Wives, 
whom he divorc'd two, and cauſed two ta. bf; 
ublickly beheaded. In his Reign began tt 
"prunes. Miva ; and the King was, by Act of Pa 
hament, declared ſupreme Head of the Chure 
of England. Before he fell off from the Pop 
he wrote a Book againſt Luther. On this Ac 
count, Pope Leo honour'd him with the Title 
Defender of the Faith; which the Parliame! 
made hereditary to all ſucceeding Kings of Eng 
land. His Government was more arbitrary ai 
ſevere, than that of any of his Predeceſſors fin 
William the Conqueror. He reign'd about; U 
Years, died Jan. 28, 1547, and was buried ite. 
Windſor Chapel. ; * 
Epwarp VI. only Son of Henry VIII. ſuf j; 
ceeded his Father at ten Years old; and in the fn 
Years during which he reign'd, he, by the indfior 
fatigable Zeal of Archbiſhop Cranmer, made Sp 
great Progreſs in the Reformation. This go1.. 
Prince founded our two famous Hoſpitals, cally, 
Chriit-Church and St. Thomas, one in the Ci wh 
of London, the other in the Suburbs. IIe 
Reign is memorable for the Diſcovery of a 


North-Eaſt Paſſage to Archangel, made by \ mn 
h A 
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49 ard Chalinour, till then unknown, and ſince 
© come the common Paſſage from Aſia into Eu- 
d pe. Edward reign'd but fix Years, and was 
req uried at Weſtminſter, | ' 
lie) Maxx, eldeſt Daughter of Henry VIII. by 
Anis firſt Wiſe, ſucceeded her Half-Brother Ed- 
5» Yard VI. She reſtored the Roman Catholick 
% Yiſhops, and commenc'd a hot Perſecution againſt 
tißbe Proteſtants ; in which Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
Pad fix other Biſhops, were burnt alive. In her 
WlYcign, Calais was taken by the French, after it 
OPEd been in*our Poſſeſſion 200 Years; and the 
Ame Year, which was 1 558, ſhe died of Grief 
tle qr the Loſs of that City. With het Life ended 
McFReign begun, continued, finiſh'd in Blood, and 

NSppy in nothing but the ſhort Duration. She 
Mais buried at Weſtminſter, 

; fn ELIZABETH, Daughter of Henry VIII. b 
ut Inna Bullen his ſecond Wife, ſucceeded her Half. 
ied ſſter Mary. She prov'd an excellent Queen, the 
lory of her Sex, and Admiration of the Age 

& lived in. She was crown'd at Weſtmünſter, 
the In. 1 5, 1558. In her Time the Proteſtant Re- 
ma ion was again reſtor'd. She humbled the Pride 
nade Spain, both in Europe and America, Memo- 
* S©Þle is the Year 1588, for the Spaniſh Invaſion 
cult-mpted by King Philip, with his Invincible 
e Citnado ; the greateſt Part of which was de. 
I. vyed by the Engliſh Firefhips and a provi- 


of tial Storm. The very Names of our Chief 
by 5 mmande7s, Howard, Norris, Eſſex, Drake, and 
ch Raleigh, 


x! 
* 
$1 
p 
v 
: 
1 
I 
, 


vour, and ſurviv'd him but two Years. In 


Scotland, Succeſſor. rbi 
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Raleigh, ſtruck a Terror in her Enemies. Tha 
took and burnt ſeveral Places in Spain, partic 
larly Cadiz and the Groyn; intercepted the 
Plate-Fleets, and reduc'd that haughty Monardf ' 
ſo low, that he has never fince recover'd it. T! 
Queen quelled the two Rebellions of O'Neal a 
Tir-Owen in Ireland. She protected the Ne 
Republick of Holland, and the Proteſtants « 
France. She commanded the Ocean, which ſpre: 
her Fame round the Globe, and made her Nan 
reſpected every where. With much ReluQan 
ſhe ſign'd the Dead Warrant for the Executidhc 
of Mary 1 * of Scots, charg'd with High 
Treaſon. She griev'd much for the Death of t 
Earl of Eſſex, whoſe Fal! was owing to her F&þll 
all 
; 


Reign the two Engliſh Inquiſitions were ere 
I mean the Star-Chamber, and the High Conor 
miſſion Court; which grew opprefſive, and tif t! 
Judges ſo arbitrary, that they were ſuppreſs'd o 
an Act of Charles I. She had a peculiar Taſte fþld 
Learning, which flouriſh'd in — Reign. Sheſl 
ſpoke five or ſix different Languages, tranſlatyr t 
feveral Books from the Greek and French, ay fa 
took great Pleaſure in the Study of Mathematic|pld: 
Geography, and Hiſtory, She died in 1603, fig 


the 45th Year of her Reign, and the 7oth Yearſpe: 


her Age, leaving her Kinſman, James VI. pus 


» 
F 
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The STuarT FamMiLy. 


he 
ic 
rhe 
ard Aus I. of England, arrived at London 
ThiYfay 7, 1603, and the Feaſt of St. James following 
. anſas fed for his Coronation. In 1604, Nov. 5, 
\ewlhe Powder Plot was diſcover'd, the Memo 
ts Fhereof has been hitherto religiouſly obſerv'd. 
brei mong the remarkable Things of this Reign, 
Jaußay be reckon'd the two Viſits his Majeſty re- 
tanFiv'd from Chriſtiern IV. King of Denmark, 
utiqhoſe Siſter Ann was King James's Conſort : 
lighe Creation of a new Order call'd Baronets, 
e tipxt to a Baron, and made hereditary, The 
r Fill of Lord Chancellor Bacon, and of Sir Walter 
n hlaaleigh, at the Inſtigation of the Spaniſh Am- 
ecteꝶhſſador. The Office of the Maſter of the Cere- 
Confonies was firſt eſtabliſn'd. As to the Character 
1d t this Prince, it muſt be confeſſed; that he was 
$'d ho much of a Scholar, and too little of the 
ſte ſpldier, tho' he was brought up in the Scotch 
 Sheſbitery. He thought Epiſcopacy fo neceſſary 
nſlathr the Support of his Crown, that he oſten uſed 
1, ay ſay, No Biſhop, no King. He died at Theo- 
aticiylds, March 27, 1625, in the 23d Year of his 
03, fign, and 5gth Year of his Age. Thus ended 
Y carſpeaceable dat inglorious, a plentiful but luxu- 
VI. pus Reign, to make Room for another more 
rbulent and tragical. 
CrarLEs I. the only Son of King James, 
ceeded next: He was born at Dumferling in 
dtland, - 1600, and crown'd at Weſtminſter, 
D 1625, 
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1625. His Crown may be call'd a Crown Ing 
Thorns, as his Reign ended in Blood. He mater 
ried Henrietta, Daughter to Henry IV. King Na 
France, who was bigotted to the Catholic Rehe ! 
gion, and gain'd the Aſcendency over him. g. 
wonderful Compliance with the Queen, cauſhntr 
him to act in many Things contrary to the La 
of the Kingdom, and his unbounded Favour 
the Duke of Buckingham, incenſed the People 
that Degree, that this Favourite was afterwarf 
ſtabb'd by Felton meerly for the publick Goc 
Theſe and ſuch like Weakneſſes made him co 
tinually at Variance with the Parliament, whit 
laſt broke out into a civil War. Several Batt 
were fought between the Loyaliſts and Repufn'd 
- Iicans, or Rumps. The King was taken Prifoniht | 
by the Scots, who ſold him to the Parliament 
200,000l. Hereupon the Parliament exeted 
High-Court of Juſtice, and gave them Power 
try the King; and tho' the Generality of 
People were againſt ſuch arbitrary Proceedingpye 
yet they arraign'd him of High-Treaſon. I yiel 
King maintaining his Dignity, and refuſing Ithe 
acknowledge the Authority of theſe pretendhhrs, 
Judges, had Sentence of Death paſs'd upon hiſny 
and was accordingly beheaded on a Scattolſhoy 
erected for that Purpoſe, before the Palace, 05 er, 
30, 1648. In this Reign two great Miniſteſde 


viz. Archbiſhop Laud, and the Earl of Straffoſ hou 
were beheaded. a | Oliy 
CRomWELL, one of the moſt conſideial ing 


Members of the High-Court, who condemnfhy ( 


K 
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ng Charles, was now ſent to ſubdue Trehand, 
ter which he march'd againſt the Scots, who 
d taken up Arms in Favour of the late King, 
e Dutch alſo, who had ſent a Fleet to aſſiſt the 
g, having met with many Loſſes and Diſap- 
ntments, ſued for Peace, which Cromwell fold 
m at an exorbitant Price. Now Cromwell was 
de Lord Protector to the Britiſh Dominions, 
en acted with the ſame Authority as if he had 
n King. He was a Terror both to France 
d Spain, and died Sept. 3, 1658. His Son in- 
d ſucceeded to that high Station, which his 
ther fill'd with univerſal Applauſe; but having 
ther an equal Share of Ambition, nor a He 
2uFn'd for Government, modeſtly refign'd to the 
onht Heir. | 
HARLEs II. Son of Charles I. ſucreeded his 
her, but was kept from the Crown above 11 
ars, during which Time England was reduc'd 
a Common- Wealth, 'The King was at the 
aue when his Father was beheaded. But on 
yielding to ſome Conditions impos'd on him 
the Kirk of Scotland, he was received by the 
ts, and being crown'd at Scoon, they ſent an 
y with him into England to recover that 
gdom; which being totally defeated at Wor- 
er, he wandered for about ſix Weeks, and 
de his Eſcape to France, then to Spain, but 
hout any Hopes of Reſtoration, till the Death 
Oliver Cromwell: When a free Parliament 
aging met in April 1660, voted the Return of 
mug Charles II. as lawful Heir to the Crown, 
K | D 2 the 


, 
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duct and Courage of General Monk, had beg 


( 34) | 
the Power of the Rump Parliament, by the ConfCri 


on the Decline for ſome Time, and the King 
Intereſt greatly encreaſed, eſpecially in the City 
London, where he was proclaimed-May 8. Hop 
landed at Dover and made a moſt magnificeſo n 
Entry, May 29, 1660, being his Birth-Day, aqitu 
the 23d of April following, being St. Georg rot 
Day, he was crowned at Weſtminſter with greſſſhe 
State and Solemnity. Among the remarkal{Pra! 
Things of this Reign, we may reckon the pan 
ing with Dunkirk to France for a paultry Su 
The blowing up Tangier in the Streights, aft 
immenſe Sums had been expended to repair pp 
keep it. The ſhutting up the Exchequer whqSfe: 
full of Loans, to the Ruin of numerous Faneffe 
lies. The two Dutch Wars, which ended wi oſe 


no Advantage on either Side, but ſerv'd only Hang 


promote the French Intereſt. The great PlaggJnd : 
with which this Nation was viſited during the fyjudg 
Dutch War. The Fire of London that hafalie: 
pened ſoon after; and the Popiſh Plot, for whit 
many ſuffered Death, On the 2d of Feb. 168 
the King fell ſick of an Apoplexy ; he died fe 
Days after, in the 37th Vear of his Reign, 
was privately buried at Weſtminſter. nu 

James II. ſucceded his Brother Charles, | 
proved very unfortunatet to himſelf and his Pran, 
ple, on account of his Zeal for the Romiff 1 
Religion. He invaded the Rights of the Unive 
fities, and made Magdalen College in Oxford 
Prey to his Violence, He ſent ſeyen Biſhops 

Y Crimin 
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riminals to the Tower, who upon Trial were - 
onourably acquitted. Father Petre, a Jeſuit, | [14 
d — Popiſh Lords, fat in the Privy-Coun- " 
il, and ſome Popiſh Judges on the Bench. The | 
Pope ſent a Nuncio from Rome, who was ſuffer'd in 
o make his public Entry in Defiance of our Con- | | 
titution. Theſe bare-faced Practices made the 
Froteſtant Party think it high Time to check 
e Growth of Popery. Hereupon the Prince of 
range was requeſted to vindicate his Conſort's 
aMight, and that of the three Nations. In the 
ueginning of this Reign, the Duke of Mon- 
i pouth was proclaim'd King in the Weſt, in 4 
I ppoſition to King James; but his Party being 4 
Wefeated, he was beheaded July 15, 1685. Judge | 
efferies was afterwards ſent by the King to try 'F 
Woſe who had aſſiſted the Duke, of whom he 
ang'd no leſs than 600, glorying in his Cruelty, 
nd affirming, that he hang'd more than all the 
Indges ſince William the Conqueror. The Che- 
alier St. George, was born June 10. 1688, two 9 
Ways after the Biſhops were impriſon'd. The 
rince of Orange landed at Torbay, Nov. 5, 
nd King James abdicated the Crown, and went 
rer to France, Dec. 23. Hereupon an Inter- | 
num enſued 'till the 13th of Feb. 1688-9, I 
_ bijhen William and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of | 
Prange, were offered the Crown, and accepted 
3 it, | | 


) 
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The Houſe of Orance, 


WILLIAM III. and Maxy II. ſucceeded 
3 E upon the Vote of the Convention. The 

ay after their Arrival at London, which waz 
Feb. 1 1 1688-9, they were ſeated under a Ca. 
nopy of State in the Banqueting-Houſe, and both 
Houſes of Convocation waited upon them, prot 


| fering them the Crown in the Names of the Lordi 3 
| Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons af; ani! 
ſembled at Weſtminſter : Accordingly they were Bi 
| proclaim'd King and Queen of Great-Britain ther t 
following Day, and ſolemnly crown'd at th th 
| Abbey on the 21ſt of April. Several Plots wergſjrou: 
form'd againſt the King, but all of them proverin 
abortive, He carried on a War with France, an Ge 
with King James's Party in Ireland, for 9 Years 
ſucceſſively, till at length France was obſig'd tem 


= UNTIL him lawful King of Great-Britainqhllies 
in the Peace of Ryſwick, 1697. He died Marche 
8, 1701, aged 51, after he had ſurviv'd his Co 
fort Mary Stuart, Daughter to James II. fü. ar 
Years, who died Dec. 21, 1696, and whoſe Fuffign 
neral was performed with great Elegance an 
Solemnity, July 2, 1700. William Duke q tem] 
Glouceſter, the only ſurviving Iſſue of Princeſfpir » 
Anne of Denmark, departed this Life at WindſorÞers, 
aged twelve Years. And King James died at St cc: 
Germains in Sept. 1701. _Jall 
Anne, ſecond Daughter of James II. ſucceedeÞ® of 
King William, whoſe Death was Joy to ** p. 
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a great Misfortune to England, Anne was 
n Feb. 6, 1664, and married George Pringe 
Denmark, who was High Admiral of England; 
] a happy Aſſiſtant to her in ſteering the Ship 
State. | She wss crown'd Queen of Great- 
tain April 23, 1702. On the 4th of May 
owing, War was proclaimed at London, Vir 
a, and the Hague, againſt France and Spain, 
e Succeſs of this War is. worthy Admiration, 
MW almoſt incredible. The Conqueſt of the 
aniſh Guelderland, the EleQorate of Cologne, 
Biſhoprick of Liege; the prodigious Victory 
Ir the French and Bavarians at Blenheim un- 
the ſurpriſing Conduct of the Duke of Marl- 
rough; the Keaaking of Landau; the con- 
Wering all the Eſtates of the Duke of Bavaria 
Germany; the forcing the French and Bava- 
Ins out of their Lines in Brabant, which was 
m'd a Thing impraQticable ; the Battle of Ra- 
lies; the Victory at Oudenard; the Taking of 
De and Tournay; the Defeat of the French 
my at Blarenies; the Reducing of Mons, &c. 
are ſuch Events as will render her Majeſty's 
ign famous to all Poſterity. If we look to- 
in@rds Spain, how bold and ſucceſsful was our 
empt K Vigo, where we took and deſtroy'd 
-eſEir whole Plate-Fleet, both Men of War and 
orders, to the amount of 38 Sail, of which not 
Ste cſcaped : Did we not alſo take Gibraltar with 
mall Force in one Morning, and keep Poſſeſ- 
gehn of it againſt the joint Strength of France 
o Spain? Barcelona likewiſe being taken 10 
the 


8 

the Engliſh and Dutch, under the Conduct of ti 
Earl of Peterborough, was ſoon after beſieged | 
King Philip with a great Army, which was ſo 
forced to a ſhameful Retreat into France. Hei G 
upon Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, and oth@row 
Provinces ſubmitted to Charles III. by the Infl 
ence of her Majeſty's Arms. Who could ha 
| expected the diſmal Turn of the Affairs in Fra 
| in Italy, which happen'd in 1707, by the powe 
| Influence of England. A numerous Army 
| French and Spaniards were deſtroyed before ti 
\ Walls of Turin, by the Duke of Savoy and Prin 
| Eugene. Thus Piedmont was abandoned, Is A 
0 Mantuan, the Milaneſe, the Modeneſe, Par 

| fan and Montſerret yielded up. 

This Queen alſo brought about the ſtri& Unit 
between England and Scotland, after ſund 
fruitleſs Attempts of the ſame Kind for a Centut 
paſt. In ſhort the Succeſſes in her Reign juſirooc 
denominate her one of the moſt triumphant M 
narchs of former Ages, and her Piety and Virtiete 
will ever be acknowledg'd by the Britiſh Natiofhs A 
The four laſt Years of Queen Anne's Reign wei 
attended with much Perplexity, which was owil 
to her Miniſters, who prevail'd upon her to cot 
ſent to the Peace of Utrecht; and 'tis ſaid, hi 
Death was occaſion'd by their ill Conduct, whit 
ſhe laid too much to Heart. She died Auguſt 


1914; and in her the Succeſſion of the Stuapſhi 
Line ended, hor 
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The Houſe of HAN OVER. 


GzoxGe I, who was Heir- Apparent to the 
rown of Great Britain on the Death of Queen 
nne, and which had been confirm'd to him ſome 
ears before by various Acts of Parliament, and 
y a ſpecial Article in the Peace of Utrecht, was 
orn 1666, and proclaim'd King the very Day 
Jueen Anne expired. He landed at Greenwich, 


pt. 18, 1714, and was crown'd Oct. 20. A 
Worough Change of the Miniſtry was made on 


is Acceſſion, wherein he diſtinguiſh'd his Friends 
om his Enemies. Among the latter, the chief 
ere the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Oxford, 
d the Viſcount Bolingbroke, who were deem'd 


© be firmly attach'd to the Intereſt of the Pre- 
Fader. In 1715 a Plot was ſuppos'd to be 


ooding in the Weſt, where ſeveral Gentlemen 
ere ſuſpected of having a Deſign to bring in the 


Wretender, and to place him on the Throne of 


$ Anceſtors. He had already been proclaim'd 


Wing of Scotland by the Earl of Mar, againſt 


hom the Duke of Argyle march'd. On the 


ih of November they came to a deciſive Battle 
Far Dumblain, where the Rebels were defeated, 
Wd put to Flight. At the ſame Time a Body of 


doo Rebels having aſſembled at Preſton in Lan- 
ſhire, headed by the Earl of Derwentwater ; of 
hom General Wills, who commanded ſome of 
$ Majeſty's Troops on the Borders of Scotland, 


ing inform'd, he march'd directly againſt them, 


and 
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and oblig'd them all to ſurrender Priſoners ( 
War. They were afterwards ſent up to Londo 
and many of the Ringleaders tried and condemn 
Among theſe were the Earl of Derwentwater a 
Kenmure, who were beheaded! on -Tower- Hill: 
ſeveral others were executed at Tyburn, and t 
Remainder pardoned, Some other Conſpiraci 
were  form'd againſt the King's Perſon ; but | 
timely Diſcovery, prevented from being ccarrie 
into Execution. Auguſt 2, 1718, the Quadrup 


Alliance was ſigned between their Imperial, Chr G: 
tian and Britannic Majeſties; and the Spaniflew 
Fleet was deſtroy'd in the Mediterranean by this C 
Engliſh. In 1720 Spain acceded to the Qual. 
ruple Alliance, and a Fleet was ſent into ca 
Baltick in favour of Sweden. This Year was aliſin 
remarkable for the South-Sea Scheme, by whidFitii 
many Families were deluded and entirely ruinei th: 
and the Government was obliged to interpoſ th. 
to prevent the ill Conſequences of the Peoplgh t 
Deſpair. On Enquiry into the Affair it appeareſſe ( 
that beſides Stock-Jobbers and Directors, ſonfree 
Perſons of Diſtinction were concerned in it. I, oc 
fatal Stroke to the Britiſh Trade, was in ſoniage 
Meaſure remedied by the Aſſiento Contract, coninea 
cluded at Madrid 1701. In the ſame Year, the | 
Funeral of the Duke of Marlborcugh, who, ſin fo 
the Acceſſion of King George, had been reſtoſe £ 
to the Honours he ſo juſtly deſerv'd, was mf 


lemniz'd with great Pomp. In 1723 a Conſſhhnin 

racy for raiſing an Inſurrection was diſcover'Ferv 

hereupon the Duke of Norfolk, Lord North aler 
Gr 


(41) 
Frey, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Counſellor 
ayer we'e taken into Cuſtody; after a long 
rial the Biſhop was baniſhed, and Layer was 
ang'd. In 1724 the Oſtend Eaſt-India Com- 
any was eſtabliſhed. In 1725 the Hanover 
reaty was agreed to between France, Great- 
ritain, and Pruſſia. June 11, 1727, George I. 
ed at Oſnaburg, in the very Chamber where he 
Tijas born, in the 67th Year of his Age, and the 
ch Year of his Reign. | 
rox II. was proclaim'd as ſoon as the 
ews of his Father's Deach came to London, and 
s Coronation was ſolemniz'd in October follow- 
g. In the Year 1731 the Britiſh Fleet was ſent 
carry Don Carlos into Italy, A Difference 
 alfifing between Spain and Portugal in 1735, the 
itiſh Fleet was ſent to Liſbon, and continued 
the Tagus for ſome Time. In 1730 the Value 
the Loſſes the Engliſh Merchants had ſuſtain'd 
the Depredations of the Spaniards, being by 
e Commiſſioners ſettled at 200,0001, it was 
reed by the Convention, that of this Sum 
0001. ſhould be abated to make good the Da- 
ge done to the Spaniſh Fleet in the Mediter- 
ean, and 45,0001. more for prompt Payment, 
„ ue Balance was 95, ooo l. which was to be paid 
ſin four Months; but a Claim of 68,0001. from 
ſtorie South-Sea Company being made, and that 
1s mpany by a Proteſt entered 3 Days before 
önſchzning the Convention, his Catholick Majeſty 
er erved to himſelf a Right of ſuſpending the 
h aWlicento Contract 'till it was paid, Then he 
G! offer'd 
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_ offer'd to give a Draught on the Company for th 
Sum, and to make up the Reſidue: But as t 
Right of viſiting the Engliſh Ships was not give 
up by Spain, the Convention prov'd unſatisfa 
tory to Great-Britain, Hereupon they came 
an open Rupture, and War was declar'd in Fo 
againſt Spain, at London and Weſtminſter, Ot 
23, 1739. The ſame Year Admiral Vernon d 
ſtroy' d Porto-Bello, and the March follovi 
demoliſh'd Fort Chagre. In 1740 there was 
ſevere and laſting Froſt, which extended all o 
Europe, and occaſion'd a Fair to be kept on 
River Thames, In 1741 Admiral Vernon wi 
a ſtrong Fleet, join'd with General Wentwort 
who had a conſiderable Number of Forces unc 
- his Command, made an unſucceſsful Atten 
upon Carthagena; the greater Part of the La 
Forces being either kill'd or cut off by an epi 
mical Diſtemper. In 1742 Capt. Middleton m: 
a fruitleſs Attempt to diſcover the North- W oi 
Paſſage into the South-Seas. The Year followif fo 
the Battle of Dettingen was fought. There F. 
alſo this Year a bloody Engagement before Tq ar 
lon, between the Engliſh Fleet and that of i 1a 
French and Spaniards; when that brave Co Ai 
mander Capt. Cornwall was kill'd in the MA m 
borough, after a moſt reſolute and ſurprizaf M 
Reſiſtance. Commodore Anſon returned to EH W. 
land, having made a Voyage round the Glo w: 
and War was mutually declared between Engl ca 


and France. . to 
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In 1745 the Battle of Fontenoy was fought, in 
which the French had the Advantage, which was 
followed by the taking of Tournay, A Rebellion 
broke out in Scotland, the Rebels defeated Sir 
John Cope at Preſton-Pans, came forward into 
England, took Carliſle, and march'd to Derby ; 
from whence they were oblig'd to make a preci- 
pitate Retreat, being cloſely purſued by the Duke 
of Cumberland, who retook Carliſle. When the 
Rebels were returned into Scotland, they defeated 


the King's Forces under General Hawley, near 


Falkirk, and laid Siege to Stirling, but rais'd it 
on the Duke's Approach. This Year Cape-Breton 
was taken by Admiral Warren. In 1746 the 
memorable Battle of Culloden in Scotland was 
fought, wherein the Rebels were totally deſtroy'd: 
The Earls of Balmerina and Kilmarnock, with 
Mr. Ratcliff, Brother to the late Earl of Der- 
wentwater, were taken Priſoners, and beheaded 
on Tower-Hill; as was Lord Lovet, in the Year 
following, Now alſo the French took all Dutch 
Flanders; and there was a Battle between them 
and Part of the. Allied Army, after which the 
latter retreated under the Cannon of Maeſtricht, 
Admiral Anſon and Warren, after a hot Engage- 
ment took ſeveral French Men of War in the 
Meditteranean, among which was the Ship in 


which their Admiral ſail'd. In 1748 a Congreſs 


was held at Aix-la-Chapelle for a general Pacifi- 
cation, and the Articles of Peace therein agreed 
to were ſign'd in April, by the ſeveral and reſpec- 
live Miniſters of the contending Powers. 72 
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OF THE 


Preſent State of ENGLAND. 


Is Situation. 


— -BRITAIN, that is, 7 
ſpeaking, ENGLAND nd WarkEs, is ſituate 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between two Degrees 
Eaſt, and ſix Degrees odd Minutes Weſtern Lon- 
gitude, and between 49 Degrees 55 Minutes, and 
$5, — 55 Minutes North Latitude; and 

a Friangular Figure, is bounded by Scot- 
1 on the Roste the German Sea, which ſe- 
parates it from Germany and the Netherlands, 
on the Eaſt; by the Engliſh Channel, which 
divides it from France, on the South; and by 
St. George's Channel, which ſeparates it from 
Ireland, on the Welt. It is 360 Geographical 
Miles in Length, from North to South, and 300 
in Breadth, from Eaſt to Welt, in the South, but 
ſcarce 100 broad in the North. 

Its Air.j Is much warmer here than in the 
Netherlands and Germany, tho? under the ſame 
Parallel ; and, unleſs in the Fens and marſhy 
Grounds, it is for the moſt Part very healthy. 

'There 


— — — —— — — — — 
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\ There are very few Mountains; the higheft 
Hills, however, are in Wales, and in the Weſt 
and North of England. The reſt of the Country 
conſiſts of moderate Hills and Valleys, Wood- 
Lands, Paſture and Meadow Grounds; extenſive 
Corn Fields, and Plains, which feed numberleſs 
Flocks of Sheep, Horſes, and other Cattle. 
Though the largeſt Oxen, Horſes, and Sheep are 
to be met with in Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire; 
yet the fineſt Breed of Horſes for Running and 
Hunting are produced in Yorkſhire. And be- 
ſides, there are a great Number of Royal Foreſts, 
ly Chaces, and Parks, which afford Plenty of Deer 
te Hand other Game. | 
os | Hts Soil.) Is either Clay, Gravel, or Sand; 
1. the Clays produce excellent Wheat and Beans; 
14 the Gravel and Sand, Rye, Barley, Peas, and 


II 


1d Oats; and of late Years the light Lands have 
\t. been improved, and rendered as valuable as the 


ſe. Clays, by ſowing them with Turnips, Clover, 
is, [Cinque-Foin, &c. but more particularly in wet 
ch ears; a wet Seaſon, however, by no Means 
by Iesrees with the Clay. In ſuch Years, for the 
Im moſt Part, there is a great Scarcity of Wheat; 
cal Pbut then, to compenſate for that Deficiency, there 
0 Plenty of Paſture, and other Grain. 

but I Trees.] The Timber that grows in Eng- 
5 and is Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beach, and Horn-Beam, 
he Walnut Tree is peculiarly uſed in Cabinets, 
and other Curioſities of the like Nature. But 
deſides theſe, there are a great Number of other. 
Trees, which, tho' they do not fall, indeed, under 
E 2 the 
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the Denomination of Timber, ſerve for Shade, 
Ornament, and inferior Uſes. 

In Kent, there are extenſive Orchards, the 
Trees whereof produce Abundance of Cherries, 
In Devonſhire and Herefordſhire likewiſe are vaſt 
Quantities of Apple-Trees, the Produce whereof 
makes far better Cyder than any other County 
whatever can boaſt of, c | 
It Plantations. ] In Kent, as well as Eſſex, 
are large Plantations of Hops; and in divers other 
Counties of Flax and Hemp. 

In Effex and Cambridgeſhire are large Planta- 
tations of Saffron; and in Bedfordſhire there are 
large Fields of Woad, or Wad, for the Uſe of 
Dyers. 

Is Rivers.) Its principal Rivers are, 1. The 
Thames. 2. The Medway. 3. The Trent And, 
4- The Severn, 

The Thames, on which the two Cities of 
London and Oxford ſtand, runs generally from 
Weſt to Eaſt. This River is navigable for Ships 
as high as London, which is one of the largeſt 
Ports in the World. WIS 
The Medway unites with the Thames near its 
Mouth, and receives the largeſt Men of War as 
high as Chatham; where are the fineſt Docks, 
Yards, and Magazines of Naval Stores, in Eu- 
rope. J 
The Trent runs from the South- Weſt to the 
North-Eaſt acroſs England, and divides it into 
North and South. When united with other 
| | | Streams 


lex 
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Streams near its Mouth, it is called the Humber, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the German Ocean. 

The Severn riſes from North Wales, and run- 
ning for the moſt Part South, falls into the Iriſh 
Sea. On this River ſtands the two' Cities of 
Worceſter and Glouceſter, 

I= Contents.] In England and Wales there 
are 52 Counties, 2 Archbiſhoprics, 24 Biſhoprics, 
2 Univerſities, 29 Cities; upwards of 800 Towns, 
and near 10,000 Pariſhes; in which are about 
7, ooo, ooo of People. | 2 

There are ſcarce any Manufactures in Europe, 
which are not brought to great Perfection in 
England. | J 

Its Conſtitution.] England is a limited Mo- 
narchy ; the Power of making and altering Laws, 
and raiſing Taxes, being lodged in the King, 
Lords, and Commons, 

Its Adminiſtration of Juſtice. ] This is the Buſi- 
neſs of the Courts in Weſtminſter-Hall, viz. the 
Court of Chancery, 'the Courts of King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer; the Courts of 
the reſpective Corporations, the Sheriffs, and 
other inferior Courts; the laſt Reſort, in all Civil 
Caſes, being to the Houſe of Peers. 

Its Ecclefeaſftical Government.) Is in the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, who adminiſter Juſtice 'in 
their reſpective Courts by their Chancellors, Offi- 
dials, Archdeacons and other Officers. 

Of the Convocation.] Whenever a Parliament 
is called, the King always convokes a national 
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22 of the Clergy, to conſider of the State of 
e Church. | | 
The Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, of 
the Generality, afſemble in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
in London, and from thence adjourn to the 
Chapter-Houſe, or Weſtminſter. 11 
In this Province there are two Houſes, the 
Upper and the Lower; the former conſiſts of 
22 Biſhops, of whom the Archbiſhop is Preſi- 
nt; the latter conſiſts of all the Deans, Arch- 
deacons, the Proctor for every Chapter, and two 
h for the Clergy of each Dioceſe; in all 
16 0 79 [ ws 
The Archbiſhop of York may hold a Convo- 
cation of his Clergy at the ſame Time; but nei- 
ther the one nor the other has been ſuffered to 
enter upon Buſineſs for many Years, tho' they are 
always regularly ſummoned to meet with every 
Parliament, being looked upon as an eſſential 
Part of the Conſtitution. 4116 
Of the Parliament, ] Every Parliament is ſums 
moned by the King's Writs to meet fifty Days 
before they aſſemble, A Writ is directed to every 
particular Lord, Spiritual and Temporal, com- 
manding him to appear at a certain Time and 
Place, to treat and adviſe of certain weighty At- 
fairs, relating both to Church and State, 
E. Writs alſo are ſent to the Sheriff of every 
County, to ſummon thoſe who have a Right to 
vote for Repreſentatives, to ele& two Knights for 
each County, two Citizens for each City, and 
one or two Burgeſſes for each Borough. 
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Every Candidate for a County ought to be 
poſſeſſed of an Eſtate of 6001. per Annum; and 
my Candidate for a City, or Corporation, of 
3001, ' 


per Annum. 

The Lord Chancellor, or Keeper, for the Time 
being, is always Speaker in the Houſe of Peers; 
but the Commons ele& their Speaker, who muſt 
be approved of by the King. | 

No Roman Catholic can fit in either Houſe ; 
nor any Member vote, till he has taken the Oaths 
to the Government, | 


The ancient State of ENGLAND. 


Having thus given our young Readers a tran- 
fient Idea of the preſent State of South- Britain; 
we ſhall now proceed to give a ſuccin& Account 
of the ancient State of England, which, in regard 
to its Conſtitution, was originally a Monarchy, '' 
under the primitive Britons; after that, a Pro- 
vince ſubordinate to the Romans; then an Hep- 
tarchial Government under the Saxons; then 
again a Kingdom in Subjection to the Danes; 
next after them, under the Power and Dominion 
of the Normans; but at preſent (after all the 
before-mentioned Revolutions) a Monarchy again 
under the Engliſh ; of all which we ſhall treat, 
as briefly as poſſible, in their proper Order. 

The whole Ifland was anciently called Albion, 
which ſeems to have been ſoftened from the Word 
Alpion; becauſe the Word Alp, in ſome of the 


original Weſtern Languages, generally ſignifies - 


(50) 
very high Lands, or Hills; as this Iſle appears to 
I thoſe who approach it from the Continent. It 
was likewiſe called Olbion, which, in the Greek 
Language, ſignifies happy; but of theſe Times | G 
there is no Certainty in Hiſtory, more than that 1 
it had the Denomination, and was very little G 
| known by the reſt of the World. = af 
As the Name of Britain, however, excepting fu 
that of Albion or Olbion, juſt before mentioned, m 
has been liable to as many Derivations as the If" 
Origin of the Britons; we ſhall content ourſelves v1 
(for Brevity's Sake) with the following Extract 1 
from Cambden, who has given (in our humble 
Opinion at leaſt) the beſt and moſt natural Deri- n 
vation of the Term. | fo 
« 'The ancient Britons (ſays he) painted their I? 
« naked Bodies and ſmall Shields with Woad of || 
an Azure-blue Colour, which by them was 
„ called Brith; on this Account the Inhabitants f 
7 | « received the common Appellation from the al 
„4 Strangers, who came into the Iſland to traffic ac 
| 
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„4 from the Coaſt of Gaul, or Germany; to M 
which the Greeks, by adding the Word Jania, be 
or Country, formed the Word Brithtania, or. 
c the Country of the painted Men, and the Ro- Ir 
„ mans afterwards called it Britannia.” ne 
Here it may be obſerved, that the Romans 
WW were extremely fond of giving their own Termi- 
nations to many uncivilized Countrirs, and of 
forming eaſy and pleaſant Sounds out of the 
| | harſheſt and moſt offenſive to ſuch elegant 
|| | Tongues and Ears as their own. 

1} Their 


C30 3 


Their GoveznuentT, 


Gauls, conſiſted of ſeveral ſmall Nations, under 
divers petty Princes, which ſeem the original 
Governmen':s of the World, deduced from tae 
natural Force and Right of paternal Dominion; 
ſuch were the Hords among the Goths, the Clans 
in Scotland, and the Septs in Freland: But whe- 
mer theſe ſmall Britiſh Principalities deſcended by 
Succeſſion, or were elected according to Merit, 
+ [is uncertain, 

Their Language and Cuſtoms were, for the 
moſt Part, the ſame with thoſe of the Gauls be- 
fore the Roman Conqueſts in that Province; but 
ir they were intirely govern'd in their Religion and 
f | Laws by their Druids, Bards, and Eubates. 

* Their Druids were held in ſuch high Vene- 
ts ration by the People, that their Authority was 
e moſt abſolute. No public Affairs were tranſ- 
ic acted without their Approbation; nor could any 
o Malefactor (tho? his Crimes were ever ſo heinous) 
, be put to Death without their Conſent. - 
x | Their Bardi, or Bards, were Prieſts of an infe- 
>- Prior Order to their Druids; their principal Buſi- 

nels being to celebrate the Praiſes of their Heroes 
is In Verſes and Songs, which were ſet to Muſic, 
i. Jand ſung to their Harps. 


Y 
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i Their Government, like that of the ancient 
8 
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f Their Eubates were a third Sort of Prieſts, 
de Irho applied themſelves to the Study of Philo- 


ſophy. 
Each 


. FTIR” 
Each Order of theſe Prieſts led very ſimple and 
innocent Lives, and reſided either in Woods, 
Caverns, or hollow Trees. Their Food conſiſted 
of Acorns, Berries, or other Maſt; and their 
Drink was nothing but Water. By this abſte- 
mious Cauſe of Life, however, they procured 
an univerſal Eſteem, not only for their ſuperior 
Knowledge, but their generous Contempt of all 
thoſe Enjoyments of Life which all others ſo 
highly valued, and ſo induſtriouſly purſued. 


The moſt remarkable Tzxzrs of their 
DR urs | 


1. Every Thing derives its Origin from Heaven. 
2. Great Care is to be taken in the Education of 


Children. 

3. Souls are immortal. 

4. The Souls of Men after Death go into other 
Bodies. | 

5. If ever the World ſhould happen to be de- 
ſtroyed, it will be by either Fire or Water. 


1 6. All Commerce with Strangers ſhould be pro- 


hibited. 


7. He who comes laſt to the Aſſembly of the 


States ought to be puniſhed with Death. 


1] 8. Children ſhould be brought up apart from 
their Parents, till they are fourteen Years of 


Age. 
9. There is another World; and they who kill 
| themſelves to accompany their Friends thither, 
will live with them there, 


10. All 
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10. All Maſters of Families are Kings in their own 
Houſes ; and have a Power of Life and Death 
over their Wives, Children, and Slaves. 


Their ANCIENT STATES. 


The Britons, or Inhabitants of what is now 
called England and Wales, conſiſted of the fol- 
lowing ancient States, and comprehended the 
ſeveral Counties here-under particularly men- 
tioned, VIZ. 


States, Counties, 
1. Danmonii, Cornwall and Devon. 
2. Durotriges, Dorſet. | 
Bel Somer/et, Wilts, and the 
5 North Part of Hants, 
4. Attrebatit, Berks, 


Surry, Suſſex, and the South 


5. Regni, Part of Hants, 
6, Cantii, Kent. 
7. Trinobantes, Middlijex and Eſſex. © 


5 Suffolk, NVorfoltꝭ, Cambridoe 
8. Iceni, 3 And — 22 
9. Catieuchlani, Bucks and Bedford, 

10. Debuni, Glouceſter and Oxford. 

Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor 
Brecon, and Glamorgan. 
11 — 3 Carmarthen, Pembroke, and 
; : Cardigan. 

Flint, Denbigh, Merionetb, 
Montgomery, & Carnar von. 
14. Cornavit, 


1. Silures, 


3. Ordowices, 


® 2 | F 
Chefter, Salop, Stafford, Mar. Ius 
wick, and Worceſter, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
15 Coritani, Leiceſter , Rutland, and 
| Northampton, 5 , 
York, Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland, 
16. Brigantes, 3 Cumberland, and Durham, 
17. Ottadini, Northumberland. 


14. Cornavii, 


Their general CHARACTER. 


They were a great and glorious People, fond 
of Liberty and Property; but peculiary remark - Iſt 
able for their rigid Virtue, and their Readineſs to In 
die, with Pleaſure, for the Good et their Country. A 
They long lived in a perfect State of Peace and, o. 
Tranquility, *till the Year of rhe World 3950 Tt 
at which Time its Monarchy (by the boundlek ral 
Envy and Ambition of Julius Cæſar, when Romeſſem 
was in the Meredian of all her Glory) was totallySheg 
ſubverted, and Britannia became a Province, ſub-· I in 
ordinate to the Romans, n b 


The Roman GovEeRNMENT. 


Czfar, at his firſt Landing on the Iſland, found 
it not under a Monarchy, but divided into diver 
Provinces, or petty Kingdoms. | Fir 

Soon after, having defeated Caſſibelan, anWafte 
taken ſeveral Briciſh Provinces, he left the Iſlandi was 
and none of his Subjects returned for 90 Yea 
and upwards. 

Howeve! 


i 
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However, in the Year of our Lord 42, Clan- 
us Cæſar, the 5th Emperor of Rome, ſent his 
eneral Plautius with great Force into Britain, 
„Id followed him ſoon after in Perſon, ſubdued 
d great Part of the Iſland; by which Means he 
ocured the Title of Britannicus. 

4 In the Year 50, London is ſuppoſed to be built 
„the Romans, EY 1 

In this Year, Oſtorius, the Roman General, 
feated Caractacus, the Chief of the Britiſh 
inces, and having taken him Priſoner carried 
m into Rome, | | 


The Chriſtian Religion, about this Time, was 
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planted in Britain. 
In the Year 61, the Britons, under the Con- 
& of Boadicea, a Britiſh Queen, deſtroyed 


„oo Romans. 


The next Year, Suetonius, the Roman Ge- 
ral, defeated the Britons, and killed 80,000 of 
em upon the Spot; whereupon Boadicea pot- 
ed herſelf. 47 i 
In the 63, Goſpel was firſt preached in Bri- 
n by Joſeph of Arimathea, and eleven of St, 
ultp's Diſciples. 8 


e PeRSECUTIONS againſt the CHRISTIAN s. 
conſequent thereupon. 


Firſt Perſecution was begun by Nero, ſoon 


after he had burnt the City of Rome, which 
was in the Year 65. * 


F 2. The 
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2. The ſecond, by Flavius Domitian, in 
Year 83. 54 

3. The third, by Ulpius Trajan, in the . Ya; 
111. | i 

4. In the Year 162, the fourth was raiſed 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and his Aſſoci 

Lucius Verus. | 

5. The fifth was begun by Septimius Seuerus, 


the Year 193. a 
6. In 235, the ſixth was raiſed by Mamim . 
7. Trajanus began the ſeventh in the Year 2h 
8. In 255, the eighth was raiſed by Valerian f 

9. Valerius Aurelianus began the ninth in N 

Year 272. And, Th 
10. Dicoleſian and Maximianus carried on 

tenth with the utmoſt Severity. of 

After the Romans, however, had been int $% 
Poſſeſſion of Britain for near 500 Years, they ie 
it to its antient Inhabitants again, who being... 
that Time ſunk in the loweſt State of Deget 
racy, were ſoon after invaded by the Scots a. 
the Pits; and trembling at the approachi 8 


Storm, they were prevailed on by Vortige 
their chief Monarch, about the Year 447, to fri, 
a Deputation to the Saxons, who were the oh}. 
Perſons (as he inſinuated) capable of giving thi 
that Aid and Aſſiſtance, which the unhappy Sof 
ation of their Affairs immediately required, I 
plauſible Pretence of that Prince ſucceeded, a 
one and all concurred in his Opinion; and ſh, 
that Reſolution which they then took thereupMW,, 
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„try. 

mbaſſadors from the Britons were accordingly 
t to Witigiſel, the then Saxon General, who 
ediately ſummoned an Aſſembly to hear what 
Britons had to propoſe. The latter (like 
n in abſolute Deſpair) offered to ſubmit to any 
ms that their ſaid Aſſembly ſhould think 
per, provided they did but proteſt, and ſtand 
them ſo far, in their preſſing Neceſſities, as to 
ble them to drive their Enemies out of their 
intry. The Propoſal was approved of, and 


EF Negociation accordingly concluded. 
The Terms were, that the Saxons ſhould ſend 


eſſion of the Ifle of Thanet, and to be paid 
| maintained likewiſe at the Expence of the 

tons. | | 
engiſt and Horſa, both Sons of the Saxon 
neral Witigiſel, who were brave aud reſolute 
n, fit for, and fond of ſuch an Expedition, 
e appointed in the Year 450, to command 
Saxon Troops intended for the Relief of 
ain, | 
Tho? theſe two Heroes arrived at Ebbesfleet, 
he Iſland of Thanet, with 1500 Men only, 
Wead of gooo ; yet they were received with the 
oſt Reſpect Ge Vortigern, who put them 
ediately, according to Promiſe, in full Poſ- 

on of that Iſland, 

is the Pitts and Scots, at that Time, were 
anciug their Forces againſt the Britons, Hengiſt 
F 2 joined 


Wy brought on the total Deſtruction of their | 


do Men into Britain, who were to be put into 
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joined Vortigern, and inſpiring the Britiſh Troſ here 
with new Courage, a Battle was fought 
Stamford in Lincolnſhire, wherein the Rigs : 
Scots were ſo abſolutely defeated, that they we 
obliged to abandon their Conquefts, and ret 
into their own Country, 5 

Hengiſt, ever attentive to enlarge his Doi 
nions, had a beautiful Daughter, named Rowe! 
with whom Vortigern fell deeply in Love, 
demanded her in Marriage of her Father, » 
refuſed his Conſent, unleſs the amorous Bri 
would put him in Poſſeſſion of the whole Cou 
of Kent. The Terms were readily accept 
and the Match concluded. In ſhort, this lo 
ſick Paſſion, this ſeemingly trivial Circumſtant 
occaſioned the greateſt Revolution that ever 
been felt in Britain, 


The Saxon HEPTARCHY., 


We ſhall now take a tranſient View of 
Saxon Heptarchy, conſequent thereupon, 


I. The Kingdom of Kent. 


The firſt was the Kingdom of Kent, found: 
by Hengiſt in 455, and contained only t 
County; being inhabited by the Jutes. It ca 
tinued 368 Years, aud ended in 823, having be 
governed by ten of its own Kings, and ſe 
doubtful, or foreign Princes; of whom four wt 
Pagans, and three Chriſtians, Its principal Pla 

We 
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ere Canterbury, Dover, Rocheſter, Sandwich, 
Peal, Folkeſtone, and Reculver. 


we II. The Kingdom of South Saxons. 


— — 


The ſecond was the Kingdom of the South 
ons, founded by Ella in 491, and contained 
e Counties of Suſſex and Surry, whoſe prin- 4 
pal City was Chicheſter. It continued about 17 
o Years, and ended about the Year 600; hav- 1 
g only five Monarchs, of whom two were Pa- 

ns, and three Chriſtians : It was moſtly under 
e Power of the Kings of Kent, and the Welt . 
Ons. #4 

| 


III. The Kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. 


The third was the Kingdom of the Weſt Sax. 
„ founded by Cerdic in 519; and contained 
rnwall, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire Wiltſhire, : 
of (ſWmerſetſhire, and Hampſhire, with the Ifle of l 
ight, and Berkſhire, tho' the Remains of the 
tons likewiſe inhabited Cornwall: The prin- 
al Places were Wincheſter, Southampton, 
timouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborne, 
Exeter: It continued till the Norman Con- 
eſt, being 547 Years, and ended in 1066, hav- 
been govern'd by 17 Monarchs during the 
Wotarchy, of whom five were Pagans, and 12 
nſtians : The laſt of whom was Egbert, who 
M329 became ſole Monarch of England, 


| IV. The 
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IV. The Kingdoms of the Eaſt Saxons. Ine 


The fourth was the Kingdom of the F 
Saxons, and contained Middleſex; Eſſex, at 
Part of Hertfordſhire ; where the principal Plac 
were London and Colcheſter : It was founded , 
527, by Erkenwin, and continued 220 Yeqſhe 
ending in 747; having been govern'd by ri 
Monarchs, of whom two were Pagans, and le. 
reſt Chriſtians, - ot 


V. The Kingdom of Northumberland. Buc 
ta! 
The fifth was the Kingdom of Northumbhe 
land, founded by Ina in 547, and contain No 
_ Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, Durham, Cumberlanit« 
Weſtmoreland, Northumberland, and Part Pei 
Scotland, as far as Edinburgh Frith; the prifind 
cipal Places being York, Durham, Carliſle, Hh 8 
ham, and Lancaſter: It continued 245 Yeaſſjarc 
and ended in 792, having been governed by 
Princes; of whom four were Pagans, and the i 
Chriſtians, whoſe Subjects were Angles, and c: 
the Northumbrian Angles. 


VI. The Kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 


The ſixth was the Kingdom of the Eaſt / 
gles, which contained Norfolk, Suffolk, 

Cambridgeſhire, with the Iſlę of Ely; where nn 
principal Places were Norwich, Thetford, che 


1679 
nd Cambridge. It was founded by Uffa in 575, 


nd continued 218 Vears, ending in 793, when 
was united to the Kingdom of the Mercians. 


VII. The Kingdom of the Mercians. 


The ſeventh and laſt, was the Kingdom of 
e Mercians, or the Middle Angles, founded by 
ridda in 582 3 and contained Glouceſterſhire, 
erefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, 
eiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
incolnſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Bedfordſhire, 
uckinghamſhire, Part of Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire 
taffordſhire, Shropſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and 
mbeEheſhire; the principal Places being Lincoln, 
tainottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, 
rlanlitchfield, Northampton, Worceſter, Glouceſter, 
art Perby, Cheſter, Shrewſbury, Stafford, Oxford, 
priffind Briſtol : It continued 292 Years, and ended 
Ha 874, having been governed by eighteen Mo- 
Yeaſharchs, of whom four were Pagans, and the reſt 
by hriſtians. 


Ne I 
Egbert the Great, ficſt King of England. 


C5 


In the Year 129 Egbert, the 17th King of the 
8. Weſt Saxons, became ſole Monarch of all the 

ven Kingdoms, and was crowned at Wincheſter 
ſt 4 Hampſhire, by the unanimous Conſent both 
„ f the Clergy A Laity, King of Britain; and 


ere y nmediately afterwards, a Proclamation was pub- 
], Nhed; whereby it was ordered, that no future 
Diſtinc· 
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Diſtinctions ſhould be kept up among the Sax 
Kingdoms; but that they ſhould all paſs unde 
the common Name of England. 
Tho? Egbert was a wiſe and fortunate Prince 
= tho' the Engliſh were a brave and numerouſhn 
eople, after the Expulſion of the Picts a 
Scots; yet no ſooner was he well eſtabliſhed « 
the Throne, but this Iſland was expoſed to ne 
Invaſions. + 
In 832, the Danes, having made two Deſcent 
before, landed a third Time with great Force 
the Ifle of Shippey in Kent; and in ſome fe 
Months afterwards at Charmouth, in'Dorſetthire 
with 18,000 Men 
In 835, they landed again in Cornwall; buhp 
Egbert was then prepared for them, and gar 
them a total Defeat. They renewed their Deer 
predations, however, in 836, but were again re 
pulſed. Soon after which, this Prince having 
reigned King of the Weſt Saxons 36 Years, an 
ſole Monarch of England upwards of eight, die 
as great as he lived, and was buried at Wi 
cheiter, where he was crowned, He was th 
Father, in ſhort, of the Engliſh Monarchy, anFiy 
therefore juſtly entitled to the Name of Egbe 
the Great. | 


Ethelwulf, the ſecond King of England 


Ethelwulf, the only Son of Egbert, ſucceede 
his Father in 836. Till he became a King, bet 
had been only a Prieſt ; or, at moſt,-only Biſhoqhd. 
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Wincheſter, He obtained, however a Diſ- 
enſation from Pope Gregory IV. and aſſumed 
ſecular Life. 

In the firſt Year of his Reign, the Danes 
inded at Southampton in Hampſhire ; but weiß 


ey made a ſecond Deſcent upon Portland in 
*Worſetſhire, and ſucceeded in their Attempt, 
In 838 they made another Deſcent about Rom2 
ey in Kent, with ſuch Succeſs, and ſuch great 
aughter, that they over-ran the Country. 
In ſhort, they made freſh Viſits for ſeveral 
Mears afterwards ſucceſſively, for the Sake of 
lunder only, without the leaſt Intention of mak- 
; buy a Settlement in the Kingdom. 2% 
ga Ethelwulf, however, in 852, aſſembling a nn - 
Depperous Army, with the Aſſiſtance of his Brother 
in refithelſtan, met them at Okely in Surry ;z and 
avingſhere, after a deſperate Engagement, proved ſo 
 anorious, that the Slaughter of their Enemies 
dias almoſt incredible. 
Wig In 855, Ethelwulf went to Rome, in order to 
s tity a Viſit to the Pope, in Perſon; and on re- 
„ a\Viving his Benediction, he not only gratified the 
g berFſanity of the Papal See by his Devotion, but 
tified likewiſe its moſt avaricious Expectations, 
his Royal Bounty, wes. | 
J IIn 857, after having reigned one and twenty 
ars, he divided his L between his two 
cedelWeſt Sons, Ethelpald and Erhelbert, and ſoon 
* er died, and was buried at Wincheſter afore- 
hold, F251: 


) III. Ethel- 


puted with great Slaughter, In $37, however, 


42 
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III. Ethebald and Ethelbert, joint Kings of 
| England, | 


hy @ a om wo. 


Ethelbald, whoſe Reign was but ſhort, and no 
ways remarkable, died in 860, and was buried a 
Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, b 


Ethelbert, the fourth King of England 


Though Ethelbert bore an excellent Character, 
yet he was no Favourite of Fortune; for from higÞ0 
Coronation in 860, to his Death in 866, he had! 
one continued Canflict with the Danes. He wa 
interred at Sherborne before mentioned, near that 

Remains of his Brother, 


Ethelred, the fifth King of England. N 


In 866, Ethelred, the third Son of Ethelwullf 
ſucceeded to the Crown; in whoſe Reign t 
Danes committed great Ravages throughout Me 
Kingdom. 

Notwithſtanding, in 868, a great Famine a 
Plague happened in England; yet thoſe mercile! 
and Blood-thirſty Pagans, the Danes, in 865 
through their Averſion to Chriſtianity, ſet Fi 
to the religious Houſes in the City of York, mu 
dered the Monks, raviſhed the Nuns, and mad 
a Sacrifice of Edmund, titular King of the EA 
Angles, by firſt ſhooting his Body full of Arrow 
and aiterwards by cutting off his Head. He wide 
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ſoon after interred at St Edmundſbury, in the 
County of Suffolk, from whom it has ever ſince 
been diſtinguiſhed by that Name, as the Manner 
of that Prince's Death entitled him to the Ho- 
no nour of Martyrdom. al 
Ethelred, after having reigned fix Years, was 
buried at Winbourn, in the County of Dorſet. 


Alfred the Great, ſixth King of England. 


ger In the Year 872, Alfred the Great (the fourth 

1 Pon of Ethelwulf) ſucceeded his Brother Edward, 

whoſe moral Virtues endeared him ſo far to his 

 waePubjects, that they honour'd him with the Appel- 

r thYation of the Father of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 

e was crowned at Wincheſter aforeſaid. 

In the Year 878, the. Danes ſettled themſelves 
n divers Parts of England, with whom Alfred 
ought divers Battles with various Succeſs ; but at 

Iwulffength gave them a total Overthrow at Edding- 

n wn, in Somerſetſhire, and not only obliged their 

at th&cader Guthrun, the Chiefs of their Army, and 
ie main Body of their People, to be baptized, 

ge anfjut afterwards to retire out of the Kingdom. 

-rcileÞY 1 bis illuſtrious Prince, in 882, rebuilt the City 

1 3648 London, which had been burnt and deſtroyed 

t Fi the Danes in 839. 

„ muff As he was an excellent Scholar himſelf, he 

| maiunded, or at leaſt greatly augmented, the Uni- 

ge EAfrſity of Oxford. 

\rrowf In 893, the Danes with zoo Sail of Ships, 

He wider one Haſtings, invaded England again, but 

00 Were 
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were defeated by Alfred's Army at Farnham, i: 
Surry. | 
— a Plague happened, and raged througt 
out the Land for three Years ſucceſſtvely. 
In the Year goo, Alfred died of a” Contractiot 
of the Nerves, after he had lived 51 Years, an 
reigned 29. 


Edward the Elder, ſeventh King of England, 


Upon his Deceaſe, Edward the Elder (ſe called 
to diſtinguiſh him from Edward the Martyr, ane 
Edward the Confeſſor) ſucceeded his Father, au 
was crown'd at Kingſton upon Thames, in thin 
County of Surry. | bt 

This Prince was a brave Warrior, and thx 
invaded by the Danes, in the Year gog, he dr! 
feated them in Kent, le 

In the Year 911, he improved the Univerſiſſha 
of Cambridge, much after the ſame Manner JW 
Alfred his Father had augmented Oxford 

In 921, he was in the Height of his Glo 
all the Princes in Britain, of whatever Denon 
1 nation, whether Scotch, Danes, or Welch, eit 
4 ſubmitting to him Allegiance, or courting | 

Favour. | | 
37 He died in the 24th Year of his Reign, 
4 Farringdon in Berkſhire, and was buried at Wi 
4 cheſter. 5 
Tho' he had three Wives, and ſeveral C 
dren, yet Athelkan, his Son, by one Een 
A 5 a She 


| 
0 
n 
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Shepherd's Daughter only, ſucceeded him 'in 
s Kingdom. | 


Athelſtan, eighth king of England. 


Ine was crowned in the 13th Year of his Age 
Kingſton upon Thames, in the Year 924. 


1d, Id Scots, and made the Princes of Wales pay 


m a Tribute of 20 Pounds of Gold, 300 Pounds 


alledfff Silver, and 25,000 Head of Cattle, with a 

ge Number of Hawks and Hounds, - 

The ſame Year, he cauſed the Bible to be 

nflated into the Saxon, which was then the 

other Tongue. 

Much about this Time, the renowned Guy, 

rl of Warwick, is ſaid to have encountered 
lebrand, the famous Daniſh Giant, and, after 

rerſiiſharp Conteſt, to have killed him on the Spot 

ner A Wincheſter. 
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In the Year 938, he defeated both the Danes 
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An Account of the 

SOLAR SYSTEME 
Adapted to the 

Caracirits of CHILDREN. 


HE SUN, which is the Fountain 
Light and Heat, is placed in the Cen 
of the Univerſe, and'the ſeveral Planets, name 
Luna, ) (the Moon); Mercury, 8; Venus, 
the Earth, ; Mars, &; jupiter, U; and! 
turn, h; move round him in their ſeveral Orf® 
and borrow from him their Light and Influen f 
On the Surface of the Sun are ſeen certain . 
Spots, but what they are is not known. TW" 
often change their Place, Number, and Mag b 
tude; and if they are really in the Sun's Bo” 
as to all Appearance they are, we muſt ſuppl 
that he moves round his Axis in about twee 
fire Days and fix Hours; otherwiſe thoſe vari 
Changes and Alterations cannot be accountedſf® 
on he Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy. te 
daily Motion of the Sun from Eaſt to Weſt is ht 
real; for,” es I have obſerved before, the Su: ch 
fix'd in the Center, and can have no Motion me 
upon his ewn Axis, that is of turning roundleut 


ph 
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: ſame Space. This apparent Motion, there- 
from Eaſt to Weſt, muſt ariſe from the true 
| F real Motion of the Earth on which we live; 
. ſhall prove by! and by. The Body of the 
is ſo immenſely large, 1 * his Diameter or 
M &nefs, is computed to be 822, 148 Engliſh 
les, and a Million of Times larger than the 
obe of our Earth; ſtupendous and amazing 
agnitude! which is ſuppoſed to be all Fire, and 
whoſe Beams of Light the whole Syſtem of 

ings about us is made viſible. 
ain he fix d Stars, which enamel and beſpangle 
Cer 2 concave Expance, or Canopy of Heaven, by 
imbers and Luſtre, make the Night beauteous 
1s, F delightful, which: would otherwiſe be dark 
nd horrible. The UNIVERSE has no 
Ocherminate Form or Figure at all; for tis every 
ay infinite and unlimited, and is call'd the 


lue 
n d 
Tr Place and Being. 

Mag he MOON, which is the bent Planet, or 
Bo ly, we are to conſider, is, as to Matter and 
In not unlike. our Earth; for her Body is 
en and ſpherical, The bright Portions we 
In her are the more eminent and illumin'd 
s of the Land, as Mountains, Iſlands, Pro- 
Fitories, &c. to which we are oblig*d for the 
- Wit that is reflected to us; for the dark Parts, 
e gu ich are ſuppoſed to be Seas, Lakes, Vales, &c. 
incapable of reflecting any Light at all, Some 
our Philoſophers aſſert that there is an At- 
ſphere of Air about her; and, if ſo, then is 

G 2 ſhe 


tion 
ound 


NDANE SPACE, in which all Worlds have. 


own Axis, which is compleated in the ſame Tiff 


Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, all revolve 
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ſhe ſubject to the Wind, Clouds, Rain, Thund 
Lightening, and other Meteors, as well as 
Earth, and of Conſequence may be inhabited 
Men and Animals. The Diameter, or 'Thic 
neſs of the Moon, is about 2175 Engliſh Mil 
The Moon revolves round the Earth in abe 
27 Days, 7 Hours, and 43 Minutes. Accord: 
to the different Poſition of the Moon in her C 
with reſpe& to the Sun and Earth, ſhe puts 
various Aſpects or Phaſes, as new, horn'd, 
&c. And fince, at the ſame Diſtance from 
Sun, ſhe never appears of a different Face, 
evident that ſhe has a diurnal Motion round 


as her periodical Revolution is about the Ea 
So that the Lunarians, or People in the Mo 
(if there are ſuch) have their Days and Mont 
perpetually of equal Lengths. | 

The other Planets, i. e. Mercury, Venus, 


the ſame Manner about the Sun as the Center 
the Syſtem; and in the Order from the Sun 
they are here named in the following Figure h. 


the UNIVERSE. N 


* 


he real Motion of them all is from Weſt to 
„ though ſometimes they appear to move 
n Eaſt to Weſt; and at other Times ſeem not 
oye at all. . And from hence they are ſaid to 
rect, retrograde, and ſtationary, The Earth, 
iter, and Saturn, are often eclipſed by the 
rpoſition, of their reſpective Moons, or Satel- 
between the Sun and themſelves; and theſe , 
les are ſometimes Partial, ſometimes 'Dotal, 
ſometimes Central. The Orbit of the Earth 
G 3 (or 
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(or the Circle which the Sun ſeems to deſeri 
round the Earth) is call'd the Ecliptic, which i 
divided into twelve equal Parts, call'd Signs, an 
are diſtinguiſhed by the following. Names a 
Marks, viz. Aries, the Ram, ; Taurus, t 
Bull, 8; Gemini, the Twins, n; Cancer, t 
Crab, es; Leo, the Lion, K; Virgo, the Vi 
gin, m; Libra, the Balance, ; Scorpio, t 
Scorpion, m; Sagittarius, the Archer, ; Cap 
cornus, the Goat, Vf; Aquarius, the Water, 2 
Piſcis, the Fiſh, X. | 
There are many other Things peculiar to tf 
Planets; but as they are not within the Comp 1 
of my Deſign, I ſhall paſs them over, in order li 
ſpeak more particularly of the Earth. id 
e 


Of the EARTH, conſidered as a Planet. * 


HE Earth, by its Revolution about tl 
| Sun in 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Mee 
nutes, makes that Space of Time which we g. 
a Year. | th 

The Line which the Center of the Earth lob 
ſcribes in its annual Revolution about the Su 7! 
is call'd the Eeliptic. | n 1; 

The annual Motion of the Earth about tf th: 
Sun, is in the Order of the Signs of the Zodiaff®® 
that is, from Welt to Faſt. arg 

Beſides its annual Revolution about the Sun 25 
the Ecliptic, the Earth turns round alſo on We 


own Axis in 24 Hours. nſe, 
| bn e G 
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dri (he turning of the Earth upon its own Axis 
Secry 24 Hours, whilſt it moves round the Sun 
a Year, we may conceive by the rolling of a 
»l on a Bowling-Green; in which not only 
e Center of the Bowl hath a progreſſive Motion 
the Green, but the Bowl, in going forward, 
Ins round about its own Axis. | | 
The turning of the Earth on its own Axis 
akes the Difference of Pay and Night; it being 
ay in thoſe Parts of the Earth which are turnꝰd 
wards the Sun; and Night in thoſe Parts which 
o e in the Shade, or turn'd from the Sun. 
mpi The annual Revolution of the Earth in the 
Jer liptic is the Cauſe of the different Seaſons, 

xd of the ſeveral Lengths of Days and Nights, 

every Part of the World in the Courſe of the 

ar, | 
4 If the Diameter of the Sun be to the Diameter 
the Earth as 48 to 1, (as by ſome it is com- 
ted) the Diſk of the Sun is above 2000 Times 
gger than the Diſk of the Earth; and the Globe 
the Sun about 100,000 Times bigger than the 
h lobe of the Earth, . 
e Sul The Diſtance of the Earth's Orbit from the 
n is above 20,000 Semi-diameters of the Earth; 
that if a Cannon Ball ſhould come from- the 
un with the ſame Velocity it hath when diſ- 
arg*'d from the Mouth of a Cannon, it woulld . 
25 Years in coming to the Earth. 
on We ſhall now conſider the Earth in another 
nſe, and ſpeak of the ſeveral Diviſions made by 
e Geographers, 

of 
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nb, of the CIRCLES, 


Which are uſed by GEOGRAPHERS to expl 
the Properties of the NATURAL Gros, 


Va may ſappeſe the following Figure 
be a Globe, or Sphere, repreſentin 
rth. The outermoſt Circle, mark'd with l 
— A, D, B, C, is dalpd the Meridian; : 
on this Circle the Latifüdle is reckon'd, Gith 
from C towards A or B, or elle from D towan 6 
A and B. 

The Equator is the Line ak o, D, which up 
the Globe is a Circle, and is ſometimes cal 
the Equinoctial: Upon this Circle the Degr: 
of Longitude are reckon'd, beginning at C, a 
counting all round the Globe 'til you come 
C again; and is the middle of the World bt 
tween A and B, which are the two Poles thereo! 
A repreſenting the North Fol, B the Sout 
Po e. 


The Circles E F and GH, are called t U 


Tropics, beyond which the Sun never moves. 


The Line G F, which upon the Globe is a 
cle, is term'd the Ecliptic, in which the Sun 
perpetnally moving from G to F, and F to G 
in. When the Sun is in O, he is then in 
Equinoctial, and the. Days and Nights are 
ual Length to all the World, except under the 
les. When he is at F, which is call'd the 
opic of Cancer, Days are at the longeſt to all 
fe Inhabitants who dwell on the North Side of 
Equator, When the Sun at G, *which 1s 
I'd the Tropic of Capricorn, Days are at the 
Peſt to all thoſe Inhabitants who dwell on the 
uth Side of the Equator, and at the ſhorteſt to 
ſe who dwell on the North Side. - | 
e 


T 
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The Circles LM and IK, are called the Pol 
Circles, becauſe to thoſe Inhabitants who de 
under theſe Circles, the longeſt Day is 24 Hou 
ſo that the Sun ſets not, but moves quite rou 
their Horizon. Thus much may ſuffice for f 
Circles of the Sphere; only note this, that eve 
Circle, whether great or ſmall, is divided in 
360 equal Parts, or Degrees; ſo that a Degree 
no certain Meaſure, but only the three hundre 
ſixtieth Part of the Circle; and theſe Degrees: 
again ſuppoſed to be divided into ſixty eq 
Parts, which are called Minutes. Now, ther 
fore, if a Circle which will reach round the Ear 
be divided into 360 Parts, then one of thoſe P- 
is equal to a Degree, which was look'd upon 
the Ancients to be equal to 60 Miles, and thi 
one Mile was exactly equal to a Minute, 


Of the 2 0 NES. 


The Zones are certain Tracts of Land, wWhafd t! 
Boundaries are made by the Circles before ( 
ſcribed, and are five in Number, namely, 
Torrid Zone; the Northern Temperate, Zone 
the Southern Temperate Zone; the Northe 
- Frigid Zone; the Southern Frigid Zone. 1. J 
Torrid Zone contains all that Space of 
which lies between the Circles EF aud & 
for to thoſe Inhabitants who dwell betwixt HM 
ſaid Limits, the Sun, at ſometimes of the Yea® 
becomes vertical, i. e. right over their Heal lar 
2. The Northern Temperate Zone, is all f =Ph 


Sp 


: 
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pace betwixt the Circle E F, named the Tro- 
ic of Cancer; and the Line LM, called the 
Jerthern Polar Circle; and to all the Inhabitants 
thin this Compaſs, the Sun when in their fe. 
feral Meridians, caſteth their Shadows — 
orth. 3. The Southern Temperite Zone, i 
at Tract of Land which lies between the cir- 


ear Line G H, call'd the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and the Southern Polar Circle I K. To all the 
Ahabitants within this Space, the Sun, when in 
fſicir Meridian, caſteth their Shadows fall South. 


The Northern Frigid Zone; is that part of 

e Earth which lies between the Northern Polar- 
ircle LM, and the North Pole at A; to all 
ele Inhabitants, the Sun, at a certain Seaſon, 
Id when in the Tropic of Cancer, does not ſet, 
ut moves in View quite round their Horizon, 
ting their Shadows every Way. 5, The 
Puthern Frigid Zone is that Part of the Earth 
ach lies between the Southern Polar Circle TE, 
had the South Pole at B. To all the Inhabitants 
chin theſe Limits, the Sun when In the Tropic 
Capricorn, ſets not, but moves in Sight as 

onFore caſting their Shadows alſo every Way. 


2 2 


om 
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Of the Cuinmarss, ew” | 

oi N rWollot B88) 1 
HE Climates are reckon'd from the Equa- 
tor to the Poles; under the Equator the 
ei is always 12 Hgurs long, and under the 
adPlar Circle the longeſt Day is 24 Hours. Geo- 
thſ*Þhers make 24 Climates between the Equator 


Jy a and 
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and each of the Polar Circles, becauſe there : 


24 of Half. Hours Difference between the Lengtifff © 
oX Day under the Equator, and the longeſt Da St 
under the Polar Circle; ſo that any Place when ti 
the longeſt Day in that Place is half an Ho fo 
longer, or ſhorter, than that of another Place, | 

is of a different Climate. The firſt Climate | 

gins at the Equator ; the ſecond, where tif 
longeſt Day is 12 Hours and a half; the third] *0! 
where it is 13 Hours, and ſo on. There are! pi 


all 48 Climates of Hours, that is, four from t 
Equator to the Polar Circle, either Northwal W. 
or Southward. Beſides the aforeſaid 48 Climatſ Veit 
of Hours, there are 12 more, called Climates 
Months, that is, ſix from each of the Po 
Circles to the Poles. They are called Climat: 
of Months, becauſe the longeſt Day in the Et 
of the firſt Climate is one whole Month, tt ſt 
longeſt Day at the End of the ſecond two who 5 © 


Months, and ſe on. C 
| | ove 
Of Laxp and WATER. the 
HE whole Globe of the Earth is cal 
Terraqueous, conſiſting of two Bodit 
namely, Land and Water, which may be divic 
in the following Manner, viz, 
7 
Land into ronl 


Promontories, term 


Illands, l 
Mountains, fenv 


Peninſulas, 


Continents, | Iſtmus's, 8. 


— — —9b 
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1 A Continent, is a large 


ac of Land, 
comprehending divers Countries, Kingdoms, and 


u States, joining all together without any Separa- 
Lon of its Parts by Water, of which we have 
four, viz. L 1 
EU AO, Arn, and 

As 1A, „ AMERICA, 


2. An Iſland, is a Part of Land encompaſſed 
round with Water. | . 

3. A Peninſula, called alſo Cherſoneſus, is a 
piece of dry Land every where environ'd with 
Water, ſave only a narrow Neck of Land, ad- 
joining the ſame to the Continent. 6 
4. An Iſthmus, is that narrow Neck of Land 
which joins the Peninſula to the Continent, by 
which People' go from one to the other, | 
Fill 5. A Promontory, is a high Piece of Land 
tiff ſtretching out into the Sea, the Extremity whereof 
of} is commonly called à Cape. 
6. A Mountain, is a riſing Part of dry Land, 


overtopping the adjacent Country, and appearin 
the firſt at a Diſtance, . 2 


CY BB - thee £© 


Water is divided into 
Oceans, Straits, 
Seas, Lakes, 
Gulfs, Rivers. 


7. Ocean, is a vaſt Collection of Water, envi- 
roning a conſiderable Part of the Continent. 

8. The Sea, is a ſmaller Body of Water, in- 
termixed with Iflands, and for the moſt Part 
enyironed with Land, W's 


I. H 9. A 
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A Gulf, is a Part of the Sea every Pe 
Am paiied” with Land, except only one Paſ- 
a ſage, whereby it communicates, wich the Main 

ean. 

10. A Strait, is a narrow Paſſage, 1 
ing a Gulf to the neighbouring Sea, or ;Ocean, 
or one Part of the Sea, or Ocean, to another. 
ui. A Lake, is a ſmall Collection of deep 
ſtanding Waters intirely ſurrounded with — 
Sea.” having no "OR, Communication with the 
ea. 

2- I. River, is a conſiderable Stream of freſh 
Water, riſing out of one, or various Fountains, 
continually gliding along in one or more Cur- 
rents, till it difgorgeth irſelf into the Sea. or 
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The avi owt: of 5 0 1 NIS s. 1 
BRUNETTA, and, PHLLDIS. | £ 


Theſe that beyound Sea go, will ſadly find, 
' They PIP 4 their Climate 98 not 42 Mind. 
Aen. 


1. we Yeh 1688, al on ihe fame Day of 
that Year, were born in Cheapſide, London 

two Females of exquiſite Feature and Shape; 155 
one we ſhall call Brunetta, the other Phillis. ' A 


cloſe ny TO, their Parents made each. 


of them the Acquaintance the other knew 
in the World: Th Tupel, dreſſed Babies, acted 
Viſiting, learned t Dance and make Curtſies 


together. They were inſeparable OTE 


"he 


in all the little Entertainments their tender Years 
were capable of: Which innocent Ha zppineſs con. 
tinued till the Beginning of their fifteeth Year, 


when it happened that Mrs. Phillis had an Head- 
dreſs on; which became her ſo very well, that, 
inſtead of being beheld any more with Pleaſure 


for their Amity to each other, the Eyes of the 
Neighbourhood were turned'to remark them with 
Compttiſon of their Beauty. They now 50 
Ibn enjoyed the Eaſe of Mind and pleaſing 
Indolence, in which they were formerly happy 3 


but all their Words and Actions were. miſinter- 
1 by each other, and every Excellence in 
H 2 their 


ce ere s E- ett. 
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their Speech and Behaviour was looked upon az 
an Act of Emulation to ſurpaſs the other. Theſe 
Beginnings of Diſinclination ſoon improved into 
a Formality of Behaviour, a general Coldneſs, 
and by natural Steps into into an irreconcileable 
Hatred. - 

. Theſe two Rivals for the Reputation of Beauty, 
were in their Stature, Countenance and Mien fo 
very much alike, that if you were ſpeaking of 
them in their Abſence, the Words in- which-you 
deſcribed the one muſt give you an Idea of the 
other. They were hardly diſtinguiſhable, you 
would think, when they were apart, though ex- 
tremely different when together. What made 
their Enmity the more entertaining to all the reſt 
of their Sex was, that in detracting from each 
other, neither could fall upon Terms which did 
not hit herſelf as much as her Adverſary. Their 
Nights grew reſtleſs, with Meditation of new 
Dreſſes to outvie each other, and inventing new 
Devices to recall Admirers, who obſerved the 
Charms of the one rather than thoſe of the other 
on the laſt Meeting. Their Colours failed at 
each other's Appearance, fluſhed with Pleaſure at 
the Report of a Diſadvantage, and their Coun- 
tenances withered upon Inſtances of Applauſe. 


The Decencies to which Women are oblged, ji 
made theſe Virgins ſtifle their Reſentment fo far | 


as not to break into open Violences, while they 
equally ſuffered the Torments of a regulated 
Anger. 'Their Mothers, as it is uſual, engaged 
in the Quarrel, and ſupported the ſeveral Preten- 


ſions 
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ſions of the Daughters with all that ill-choſen 
Sort of Expence, which is common with People 
of plentiful” Fortunes and mean _ Taſte. The 
Girls preceded their Parents like Queens of May, 
in all the gaudy Colours imaginable, on every 
Sunday to Church, and were expoſed to the 
Examination of the Audience for Superiority of 
n ” 6 | 
During this conſtant Struggle, it happen'd, that 
Phillis one Day at public Prayers ſmote the Heart 
of a gay Weſt. Indian, who appear'd in all the 
Colours which can affect an Eye that could not 
diſtinguiſh between being Ane and zaudry. This 
American, in a Summer-Ifland Suit, was too 
ſhining and too gay to be reſiſted by Philhs, one 
too intent upon her Charms to be diverted by any 
of the laboured Attractions of Brunetta. Soon 
after, Brunetta had the Mortification to ſee her 
Rival diſpoſed of in a wealthy Marriage, while 
ſhe was only addreſſed to in a Manner that ſhewed 
ſhe was the. Admiration of all Men, but the 
Choice of none. Phillis was carried to the Ha- 
bitation of her Spouſe, in Barbadoes ; Brunetta 
had the Ill-nature to enquire for her by every 
Opportunity, and had the Misfortune to hear of 
her being attended by numerous Slaves, fanned 
into Slumbers by ſucceſſive Bands of them, and 


* 


carried from Place to Place in all the Pomp of 


barbarous Magnificence. Brunetta could not en- 
dure theſe repeated Advices, but employed all her 
Arts and Charms in laying Baits for any of Con- 
dition of the ſame Iſland, out of a mere Ambition 

H 3 . 


| 084) | 
to confront her once more before ſhe died. She 
at laſt ſucceeded in her Deſign, and was taken 
to Wife by a Gentleman whoſe Eſtate was conti- 
ous to that of her Enemy's Huſband. _ It would 
endleſs to enumerate the many Occaſians on 
which theſe irreconcileble Beauties laboured to 
excel each other; but, in Proceſs of Time, it hap. 
pened that a Ship put into the Iſland conſigned 
to a Friend of Phillis, who had Directions to give 
her the Refuſal of all Goods for Apparel, betore 
Brunetta could be alarmed of their Arrival. He 
did ſo, and Phillis was dreſſed in a few Days in a 
Brocade more gorgeous and coſtly than had ever 
before appeared in that Iſland. Brunetta lan. 
guiſhed at the Sight, and could by no Means 
come up to the Bravery of her Antagoniſt. She 
communicated her Anguiſh of Mind to a faithful 
Friend, who, by an Intereſt in the Wife of Phil. 
lis's Merchant, procured a Remnant of the ſame 
Silk for Brunetta, Phillis took Pains to appear 
in all public Places where ſhe was ſure to meet 
Brunetta ; Brunetta was now prepared for the 
Inſult, and came to a public Ball in a plain Black 
Silk Mantua, attended by a beautiful Negro Girl 
in a Petticoat of the ſame Brocade with which 
Phillis was attired. This drew the Attention of 
the whole Company ; upon which the unhappy 
Phillis ſwooned away, and was immediately con- 
veyed to her Houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to her. 
felf ſhe fled from her Huſband's Houſe, went on 
boaid a Ship in the Road, and is now landed in 
inconſolable Deſpair at Plymouth. 
| OF 
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our Quarters of the WO R LD, 
And firſt of EUROPE, 
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A Swediſh Man and Woman in their proper 
1. 2 Jn * 


An Hiſtorical and Geographical Account of 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, and Nokwar. 


WEDEN is one of the Northern King- 
doms, great and populous, is bounded on the 
North by Lapland, Norway, and the Frozen- 
Þ . Sea; 
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Sea; on the Eaſt by Moſcovy ; on the South by 
the Baltic Sea; on the Weſt by Denmark and 
Norway. It is divided into ſix Parts, contains 
17 Cities, the Capital is Stockholm; the Air is 
cold, but wholeſome, it abounds with all the Ne. 
ceſſaries of Life, the Inhabitants are long liv'd, 
and trade in Braſs, Lead. Iron, Steel, Copper, 
Skins, Furs, Deals, Oak; Pitch and Tar: They 
are civil, and ſo induſtrious that a Beggar is not 
to be ſeen among em; good Soldiers, ſtrong and 
healthy, It was formerly elective; but now 
hereditary. It is govern'd by a King, and the 
States, which conſiſt of the Nobility,: Clergy 
and Merchants; their Religion is  Lutherahifm, 
and Diale& Teutonic or German. N | 

* 7 
An Account of DN MAAK 


EN MARK lies to the North of. I 
land, is but a ſmall Kingdom, Copethag 
is the Metropolis. The King of Denmark is al 
Sovereign of Norway, Greenland, Fero, &c. T 
Air is very cold, the Country fruitful ;- there 
Store of Deer, Elks, Horſes, Cattle, &c. 
Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings ; their Commodities 4 
chiefly Tallow, Timber, Hides, atid Rigging for 


Ships: The Crown is hereditary, tae Govern- 


ment entirely in the Power of the King, and their 
Religion the ſame as in Sweden, 


An 
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An Account of Nox war. 


O RWA is a Kingdom on the North 
Weſt Shore of Europe, belongs to the 

ing of Denmark, is ſeparated from Sweden by 
a Ridge of Mountains always covered with Snow, 
the chief Town is Drontheim. It is mountain- 
ous, = 5:0 Bae extreme cold, 3 — 
thinly peopled; they are a plain People, of the 
ſame Religion as thoſe of n The Pro- 
duce of the Country is good Fir Timber, Oak 
Pitch, Tar, Copper, and Iron; and their Seas 
abound in Fiſh, which the Inhabitants dty uppn 
the Rocks without Salt, and fell them to moſt 
Nations in Europe, to victual their Ships in long 
Voyages. They have very little Corn grown in 
the Country; and the Inhabitants feed on the 
Fleſh of Bears, Wolves, and Foxes; and the poorer 
Sort make Bread of dried Fiſh ground to Powder, 


while the better Sort exchange the Commadities 


above-mentioned for Corn, Fruits, Wine, and 
other Neceſſaries. Their longeſt Day is two 
Months, and ſhorteſt above eight Hours, 


- 
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A Moſcovite, or Ruſſian Man and Woman in 
| their proper Dreſſes. 


TE, 0.28 > 
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n 
the Little Tanais, the Rivers Defna and Soſa, 
with Leſſer Tartary, on the South; Narva, Po- 
land, Sweden, and Norway, on the Weſt: It 
contains about forty Provinces, is a marſhy 
Country, not well inhabited, full of Foreſts and 
Rivers; the Winter is long, and very cold: They 
ſow only Rye before Winter, and the other Corn 

in 
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in May, though their Harveſt is in July and 
uguſt. They have Plenty of Fruit, Melons, 
Fowl and Fiſh ; and their Commodities are Salt, 
b 


* 


an "Leather; muc valued 
ar long. Beards; Hair, 
add - 7 — 7 Heels; are a mi 
and Fruel Peo ple, cunning in "Tradin; . and 5 
cdi wich 2 it 1 — tour ide 


unken, — 2 . Ian 
8 (RY . the G l 
r;the Great, ry of liſh'd % E Poop 


ichid a — the Coun 
t 1 wh 1 of 10 Mes and- Sb but he ſetti 


1 Erinting Eloufes and Schools in his Dot 


11 ideral Arts. ,Their Government is hereditary 
Land abſolute, their Religion is that of the Greek 

Church. They have a'Number of Clergy, and 
©, (Kivers, Monaſteries for Friars and, Nuns. The 
ia Emperor of Moſcovy i is call'd the Czar, and * 
hat ip 5 the Czarina, | | 
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A rene Man and Woman in their 
Dreſſes SP 
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An Hiſtorical and A Account of 


FRANCE. 


RAN CE is one of the fineſt and nt 
Kingdoms in Europe, lies in the Middle o 


the Temperate Zone, is waſhed by the Ocean to 
the Weſt, by the Mediterranean Sea to the South, 


joins to the Low Countries to the North, Ger- 
many and Italy lie to the Eaſt, and Spain to th 
South. Its Length and Breadth Is about 22 


Leagues each. Its chief City is Paris; there are 


ten Univerſities, and many very fately Palaces 
the chief of which is that at Verſailles, about 
eleven Miles from Paris, where the King chief 


reſides, It abounds with all the Neceſſaries off: 


Life 


eld 
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ife, which made the Emperor Maximilian ſay, 
der That if it were poſlible he himſelf were God, 
Inis eldeſt Son ſhould ſucceed him, and the 
ſecond ſhould be King of France.“ The Peo- 
e are induſtrious, and the better Sort very 
lite, well bred, extremely gay in Dreſs, and 
vil to Strangers; are very active and ſprightly, 
overs of the Sciences, and have a fine Genius ; 
ik and enterprizing, and of a very gay Diſpo- 
ion, but treacherous, and much addicted to 
lattery : They have a great Veneration for their 
ng. and ready to ſacrifice Life and Fortune 
| Þ his Service. Their Commodities are Brandy, 
11 Wine, Salt, Silks, Linen and Woollen, Hemp, 
anvas. Paper, Soap, Almonds and Olives, &c. 
= he Crown is hereditary, except to Females: 
Ide King, who ſtiles himſelf Moſt Chriſtian, is 
ſolute, and their eſtabliſhed Religion Roman 
Ftholic. To take a View of the Country, their 
ge1ds are large and open, intermix'd with Corn 
d Vines, and every Hedge fo beſet with choice 
Fruits, that Eyes can hardly have fairer Objects; 
t ſo miſerable are the common People, by Rea- 
In of the great Taxes, that hardly any Subjects 
Europe are poorer, though there are few 
ountries in the World to which, Nature has been 
liberal of her choiceſt Bleſſings as to this. 
'Twas in this Colntry that Maſter * 
„ouurtly and his Siſter, who went over with their 
ien opa, learnt all that good Manners and genteel 
baviour, which made every Body love and ad- 
re them fo much at their Return home; which 
3 wp" 249% Cano to iii ooedBAYS '6 e'” mm 
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had ſuch an Effect on their Brother Jack, (wh 
was a rude, ill-natur'd, ſlovenly Boy) that 
ſoon grew better: And to prevent himſelf bein 


utterly deſpiſed, and turn'd out of Doors, bh 


his Pavia and Mamma, for his undutiful Bebe 
viour, immediately mended his Manners ; whi 
his Brother Tommy, who was all Good- Natur 
obſerving, took a great deal of Pains to inſtru 
him, uſed all his Endeavours to make him a go 
Boy, and wrote down the following. Rutes « 
Behaviour for him; which Jack cloſely attend 

ing to, made tm, in a very 1 Time, beloy 
and admir'd, almoſt equally with his Broths 
Tommy. 


— 


RULES for BEHAVIOUR. 


Wrote by Maſter l Cov ATLY, for t 
Inſtruction of his Brother Jacky, and whic 
made every Body love and admire him. 


EVERENCE your Parents, ſubmit 1 
your n and deſpiſe not your, Ini 
riors. 


Pray daily, converſe with the Good, avoil thi 


Wicked, and attend to 0 Inſtruction. 
At coming into Company always bow, a 


remain uncover'd, eſpecially in. Preſence of youll 


Parents, or Elders. 
When you ſpeak to your Parents, always heel 
with Sir, or Madam, and never delay to do 
th 


„603. 


Fey ſhall order or command you; nor preſume 
(wiah enter the Room where they are, if Strangers 
at Me there, till you are ſent for. 
ben Never quarrel or diſpute with any ,one, eſpe- 
8, Maly your Brothers or Siſters, but be loving and 
„ e - 6 
vid Never come to Table till waſh'd and comb'd, 
ature 


or offer to meddle, or aſk for any Thing till 
ſtrufbur Parents have help'd you; and whatever 
goo be, content yourſelf therewith, and not find 
zult. IF 535 7 
Feed yourſelf decently, without greaſing the 
able-Cloth, your Cloaths, or Fingers, but as 
le as poſſible, eee 
Make no Noiſe in Eating, nor do it greedi 
wantonly ; neither ſpit or cough, or blow your 
oſe at Table, unleſs you can't» avoid, it, and 
en do it aſide, with as little Noiſe as poſſible; 
N lean not your Elbow on the Table, or Back 
r ti the Chair, nor ſtare any in the Face. 
Never drink or ſpeak without emptying and 
ing your Mouth, and when moderately = 
d, or your Parents order, rife ſrom the Table, 
dugh others ſit ſtill,, and leave the Room with 
andſome Bow, or Curteſy. 1 1 
Io look upon one, and whiſper to another at 
id tie fame Time, is rude and unmannerly, as it is 
FAY hyper at all in. Company, ſo remember to 
„ angoid it, WW | S201 V9R1 1639; 
' yoo whomſoever you ſpeak, either in aſking a 
Peſtion, or making an Anſwer, remember to 
begiß the proper Title of Reſpe&, as, Sir, Madam, 
do 18 My 
th 


- 


094 
My Lord, My Lady, &c. according to their Re 
or Quality. 

Never attend to ſuch as are whiſpering or ſy 
ing in ſecret, nor correct your Superior, tho 
you know he is in the Wrong ; and when 2 
Thing immodeſt is ſpoke in your Hearing, | 
as if you did not hear it, and beware of fay 
any Thing that will hardly be believed. 

Always give the Wall to your Elders and | 
periors, and give them Page aſs firſt into 
Houſe or Room, or narrow Paſtige, where 
one can go at a Time, unleſs you are orderet 

go before, then obey, 
Keep Company, as near as you can, with n he 
but what are ſober, good, and virtuous ; and 
member, that evil Communications corrupt g 
Manners. * 


„eee 
25 i 


* Tell me with whom thou goeſt, 
And TI! tell thee what thou doeſt,” 


3 In a few Vears nn Maſter Tommy 
| Jacky grew up to be two very polite youu 
| Gentlemen; and having made a great Progſþut! 
in Learning, their Father furniſh'd them Ms 
Horſes, Servants, Cloaths, Money, and eyed 

Thin ng neceſſary, and ſent them to travel abrq ab. 

and fee Foreign Countries; of which, at o; 
Retun, they wrote the followin Account, bin 
the Amuſement and Inſtruction of all young Me. 
tlemen and Ladies. acit 
Gem 


, ('95)) 
Germans in their proper Habis. 
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An Account of GzRMANY. | 


ERMANY is a large, fruitful and pleaſant 

KN, Country, which has the Title of an Em- 
re. It is bounded on the North by the Baltic 
a, Denmark, and the German Ocean ; on the 
it by Hungary, Pruſſia, and Poland; on the 
rogÞuth by the Alps; on the Weſt by the Nether- 
nds, Lorrain, and Frenche Comte. It is di- 
ed into Higher and Lower; its whole Length 
about 840 Italian Miles, and Breadth about 
Yo; the Soil is very fertile, and furniſhes every 
int, ing neceflary ; the chief Rivers are the Da- 
2 e, the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and Weſfer, — 
acitus, ſpeaking of the antient Germans, ſays, 

erm They ſung when they marched to fight, and 
1 3 iudg'd 
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* judg'd of the Succeſs by the Shouts and Hu 
as at the Onſet. Their Wives, as martial 
* themſelves; accompanied them to the War 
« dreſs their Wounds, and provide them with N 
© ceſſaries. Their Infantry ſurpaſs'd the Cav: 
for which Reaſon they ſometimes mix'd Fe 
* with Horſe. They eſteem'd nothing ſo inf 
© mous as throwing away or loſing their Shie 
They buried the Bodies of their Noblemen ( 
* a Funeral Pile, with their Arms and Horſe,” 
The Germans of our Age are laborious, ſimpl 
and cruel in War; ready to ſerve for Mone 
conſtat in their Religion, true Friends, op 
Enemies, plentiful Eaters, and great Drinke 
The Invention of Printing, Gun- Powder, 
Fire-Arms, are attributed to them. There 1. 
above three Hundred different Sovereignties 
Germany, moſt of which are ſubject to the 
preme Head, the Emperor, who is choſen by el 
nine Electors, viz. the Arch-Biſhops of Men“ 
Triers, and Cologn; the King of Bohemia; 
Duke of Bavaria; the Duke of Saxony, (King 
Poland); the Marquis of Brandenbourgh, (K 

of Pruſſia); the Prince Palatme of the Rhi 
and the Duke of Brunſwic, (King of Englangt 
The Electors are the principal Members of (Fen 
Empire, and abſolute Sovereigns in their offity 
Dominions. Their Religion for the greateſt fich 
is Popery ; but in ſeveral States and Cities, pſy, 
ticularly Pruſſia, the Proteſtant prevails. d 
chief City is Vienna, in the Dukedom of AultWre 
which is the Seat of the Emperor. bu 
A Du 
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Dutch Man and Woman in > ithel dener 
Habits 
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by Porr and Franpers, which are likewiſe 
Mend call'd the Seventeen Provinces, and the Nether- 
a; lands, are inhabited by the Dutch. 


Ling 
(KF HIS Country is alſo in Germany, though 
R hi moſtly independent of the Empire ; great- 


t Part of it belongs to the Dutch, Part to the 


glan 
ench, and Part to to the Emperor: Its capital 


of! 


ir city is Amſterdam, a Place of vaſt Trade and 
eſt iches. The Air is moiſt and foggy, the Coun- 
s, P, as it lies low, is naturally wet and fenny, 
. Id employ'd chiefly in grazing of Cattle; they 
Auſtſpve but little Corn grows there, but import 
bundance from other Countries; the Soil is ter- 

Du tile, 
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tile, the natural Produce is chiefly Butter: 

Chezſe, in which their Trade is great, but tha 
Herrings the moſt conſiderable ; though ti 
have ManufaQtures of various Kinds, and ca 
on a prodigious” Trade to moſt Parts of the kng 
World, inſomuch that their Number of Shipp 
is reckoned almoſt equal to that of Englaf 
They are not polite People, but plain and frug 

and very laborious; ready to undertake any Thi 

for Gain, are extremely nice, in their Houſes 

Streets, though careleſs in Dreſs. They are} 
vern'd by a Commonwealth, which is called 
States-General, and is made up of the Sq 
United Provinces, conſiſting of ſeven Voices, e 
Province ſending one ; but before any Thingt 
be determin'd, or agreed on, they muſt all 
unanimous, for a Majority of Votes, as here 
England, is there of no Effect. Their Langu 
is a Dialect of the German. The Reformed | 
- ligion, according to the Doctrines 6f Calvin, 
the eſtabliſhed one, though all are tolerated, 


! 
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tha Spaniſh Man and Woman in their proper 
h th | Habits, * 


An Account of SrAIN. 


d. PAIN is ſeparated from France by the 
) Pyrenean Hills, and by all other Sides is ſur- 
unded by the Mediterranean Sea, the Straits of 
ibraltar, and the Atlantic Ocean. The King 
s the moſt Lands of any Prince in the World, 

which Account ſome of their Predeceſſors have 
aſted, That the Sun never ſets in their Do- 
minions, as having Poſſeſſions in all four Parts 
of the World.“ He is titled his Catholic Ma- 

Spe y, His Court is different from all others, he 
res Audience but one Day in a Week, and the 
ſt he keeps himſelf ſhut up in his Palace, in 

the 
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the Courts of which any may walk, they bei 
full of Merchants Shops, and reſemble the Clo 
ſters of Religiqus Houſes, The Air is pure: 
dry, but very hot; the Soil is ſandy and mo 
barren, though where fertile not well cultivate 
through the Pride and Lazineſs of the People, 
which they are much addicted, though what the 
Font in Corn is made up in a. Variety of exit 
nt Fruit and Wines, of which they have gi 
Plenty. The chief Commodities are Wine, Qi 
Fruits of various Sorts, Wool, Lamb-ſkin 
Honey, Cork, &c. The People are grave & 
majeſtic, faithful to their Monarch, delicate! 
Point of Honour, jealous, laſcivious, and Ty 
rants oyer a vanquiſh'd Enemy; look upon Hyl 
bandry* and Mechanical Arts with the great 
Contempt, Their Government is an abſolſt 
Monarchy, and the Crown hereditary as well | 
Females as Males. Their Religion is Rom 
Cathclic, nor is any other tolerated. Madrid 
the capital City, which ſtands near the Mid 
ot the Country, on Top of a Hill, by the lift 
River Manzanares, ot | 


\ Pol 
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\ Portugueze Man and Woman in their proper 
wn " Habits, 
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An Account of PoRTUGAL., -—— 


W)ORTUGAL joins to Spain, and to the 1 
M Eaſt is bounded by Spaniſh Provinces, the =: 
wital City is Liſbon, a, Place of great Trade | 
nd Riches, with an excellent, Harbour: The. 
vil of this Country is poor and produces but 
tle, except Wines 2 Bal The Nobility 
id Gentry are magnificent and hoſpitable, but 
ie common People much addicted to thieving. 
is govern'd by its own King, who is by much 
e richeſt Crown'd-Head in Europe. His Go- 
mment is abſolute, and Crown hereditary. 
he eſtabliſhed Religion is Popery, though others 4 
fe tolerated, but are under a Neceſſity of being 
very 


Pl 
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very reſerv'd and cautious for fear of the Inqui 
ſition, which is a Court of I rübunal, for the 
Examination and Puniſhinent of Offenders, whonheca 
they torture in the moſt cruel Manner. 
Liſbon, the capital City, as before-mentionec 
is abont ſix Miles in Length, built on ſeven Hill 
ſurrounded with a Wall, on which are 77 Towe 
and 36 Gates; is reckon'd to contain 30,0c 
Houles, and 150,000 Inhabitants (whoſe forei; 
Trade is equal to any City in Europe, excep 
Loncon and Amſterdam). There is a Cathedral 
37 Pariſh Churches, 23 Cloiſters, ſeveral han- 
ſome Squares, and ſumptuous Buildings, t 
largeſt ot which is the King's Palace. Such v 
the State of this opulent City till the 1ſt of Ne 
vember, 1755, when the greateſt Part of it v 
reduced to a Heap of Ruins by a moſt tremend 
Earthquake, which was followed by a terri 
Fire. A Gentleman who was preſent, giving: 
Account of the Calamity to his Friend in Em 
land, ſays, “It is not to be expreffed by hun 
Tongue, how dreadful and awful it was! 
enter the City after the Ditaſter; in lookin 
„ upwards one was ſtruck with Terror, in b 
„holding frightful ruin'd Fronts of Houſes, fon 
* leaning one Way, ſome another: then, ont © 
* contrary, one was ſtruck with Horror in Mrz 
„holding dead Bodies, by fix or ſeven in a Hei an, 
cruſh'c ro Death, halt buried, half burnt, Mes 
if one went thro” the broad Squares, nothing 
be met with but People bewailing their M mak 
*«« fortunes, wringing their Hand, and crying! 
| (3 1 +» F3-& 1 $3ds I 344 4 -/ +46 Is 
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| Porld was at End: In ſhort, 'twas the moſt 
lun lamentable Scene that Eyes could behold.” - 
tag The King in his Letter on the melancholy 
onccaſion, to the King of Spain, concludes thus: 
I am without a Houſe, in a Tent, without 
ech Servants, without Subjects, without Money, 


il and without Bread.“ 
ve A . 


—— 


is Uan Italian Man and Woman in their proper 
1 Habits. 
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An Hiftorical Deſcription of ITaLY. 


Ira in the Scriptures is called Chittim, 
and Meſech. Pliny (an ancient Latin Writer) 

ves it this Character: Italy is the Nurſe- 
Mother of all Nations, elected by the Gods to 
make the Heavens more glorious, and unite 
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© the diſperſed Governments of the World,” & 
The Situation is very advantageous, being t 
wards the Midſt of the Temperate Zone, It 
bounded by the Alps on the North, which ſep 
rates it from Germany; on the Eaſt, by t 
Adriatic Sea; on the South, by Mare Inferun 
or the Sea of Tuſcany ; and on the Weſt by 
Part of the Alps, and the River Var, which a 
its Bounds towards France and Savoy, The / 
of this Country is temperate and healthful ; t 
Soil fo fruitful, that there ſeems to be a con 
nual Spring: It abounds with Grain, Fruits a 
Flowers, and a Variety of living Creatures | 
well for Pleaſure as Profit; on which Accou 
Italy is call'd the Garden of Europe. The Peoy 
are polite, dextrous, prudent and ingenious, er 
tremely revengeful, jealous, and great Form 
iſts: Their Genius lies much for Poetry, Muſt 
Antiquities, &c. and, in ſhort, all the Libe 
Arts. Their Tongue is deriv'd from the ancie 
Latin. The Cities are fair, well built, and ma 
nificent; Rome 1s look'd on as the Capital, a 


y 
is call'd the Holy, Naples the Nob/:, Florence t 
Fair, Genoa the Proud, Milan the Great, Veni 
the Rich, Padua the Learned, and Bonia the Fa [8 
There are 300 Biſhopricks in it, and many Un E 
verſities. It was govern'd of old by Kings, the 
by Conſuls, and laſt of all by Emperors, wt 
rais'd it to the higheſt Pitch of Glory. Only! 
Roman Catholic Region is profefled in Ital 
neither are the Proteſtants | Fered there, th 
the Jews are permitted in ſome. Cities. Tia, 
pn TY . Count 
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WMountry affords more Entertainment to Travel- 
rs than any other in the World, in which may 
ſeen many Remains of the greateſt, wiſeſt, 
Md braveſt People that ever liv'd, namely, the-! 
i Romans, The preſent People are inur'd to 
lavery, harraſs'd with Tyrannies and Impoſi- 


* 
— 


by ens of their Prieſts. The Country is but badly 
1 irivated, its Commodities are Wine, Oil, Corn, 
| ice, Velvets, Silks, Glaſs, &c. | 
on ” = 
ai Turkiſh Man and Woman in their proper 
5 | Habits, 


An Account of Tux. 


ly URKY, or the Empire of the Turks, 
th comprehends many Provinces in Europe. 
la, and Africa; ſo tis with Reaſon the Sultan 
K 2 is 
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is called Grand Seignior. The Empire is dividon 
into 25 Governments, of which there are ſey 
in Europe, ſeventeen in Aſia, and Egypt mak 
one of itſelf; two of the Governments have wh 
they call Beglerbegs at the Head of them, an; 
the reſt are govern'd by Baſhaws. Moſt of the 
Countries are fruitful, but neglected thro? t 
Lazineſs of the Turks, and Oppreſſions t 
Chriſtians lie under, who chuſe rather to let thi 
Land lie untill'd than cultivate it for othemhi 
*Tis thin of Inhabitants, occaſioned by freque 
Plagues and continual Wars, which carry 0 
great Numbers: They are very temperate, u. 
Nat and good Soldiers. Their Religion, wheret 


ahomet was the Author, comprehends fix g 
ral Precepts, viz Circumciſion, Prayer, Fat 
ing. Alms, Pilgrimage, and Abſtinence fro 
Wine. Friday is their moſt ſolemn Day of 
Week, which they diſtinguiſh only by bei 
longer at Prayer on that than oben Dade, The 
obſerve an extraordinary Faſt on the nin! 
Month, which whoever breaks is certainly 
niſh'd with Death: They keep it ſo ſtrict, th: 
Labourers ready to faint. with Thirſt, dare nc 
taſte a Drop of Water. They have a Sort 
Monks, call'd Derviſes, who live a very auſte 
Life, keeping a profound Silence, go barefoo! 
with a Leather Girdle round their Bodies, full 
ſharp Points, to mortify the Fleſh, and ſometims 
beat and burn themſelves with hot Irons : The 
are very charitable, and ſpare nothing for th 


Maintenance of the Poor, The Government 
monatchial 
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Ponarchial; the Grand Seignior, or Sultan, is 
Velbſolute Maſter of the Lives and Fortunes of his 
ak hudjects; his Orders are above the Laws, which 

e but few. If his Miniſters grow rich they 
ancrtainly ſuffer Death, right or wrong, their 
heFVealth (which goes to the Sultan) being eſteem'd 
clear Proof of their Guilt. 

The Cuſtoms and Ways of the Turks are very 
ferent from ours, the Left is the upper Hand 
ith them : They bury in the dark, and carry 
e Dead Head-foremoſt. Their Books are all 


Tem. Their Commodities are chiefly raw Silks, 
rei), Leather, Cake-Soap, Honey, Wax, and va- 
$Fous Fruits and Drugs. Conſtantinople, which 
as formerly Thrace, by the Turks call'd Stam- 
ul, is their Capital, and Seat of the Ottoman 
Turkiſh Empire, 


" K 3 ASIA. 


anuſcripts, for they ſuffer no Printing among 
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n 0 1 
A Man and Woman of Tartary in their propeſþte" 
Habits. baff 
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An Account of TARTARx. 


ARTARY, which is the ſame County 

as the ancient Scythia, comprehends all the 
North of Europe, and almoſt a third Part o 
Aſia, At preſent the Ruſſians poſſeſs the Norti 
Part, and have given it the Name of Siberia. |! 
is a cold barren Country, generally covered wit 
Snow, and very thinly inhabited. 

Their Wealth conſiſts in Cattle, and their Em 
ployment in Grazing : They carry on neithe 
Manufacture nor Trade, except in Slaves and 
Horſes, and rove about in Herds or Clans, Th 
Emperor of Ruſſia is ſupreme Lord of the Weſter 


——— 
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5 well as North Part of Tartary, efpecially ſince 
e Time of the late Czar Peter the Great, ' who 
xtended his Conqueſt even to the Northern 
oaſt of the Caſpian Sea, | re, 
The Chineſe are Maſters of the South and Eaſt 
arts of Tartary. The Tartars are divided into 
ur different Nations, namely, the Tartars pro- 
ly ſo called, the Calmucks, and the Uſbeck 
nd Moguls. The Calmuck Tartars acknow- 
dge themſelves Subjects of Ruſſia: The Uſbeck 
utars were once independent, but ſince ſub. 
ved by Kouli Khan, the late Sovereign of Perſia, 
ho took Poſſeſſion and plundered their capital 
ity Bochara, which was extremely populous and 
thy. This Country of Uſbeck Tartary; is 
tuate in a very happy Climate and fruitful Sqil, 
d carries on a very briſk Trade to the Eaſt ahd 
eſt Parts of Aſia: It was the Country of 
ctorious Tamerlane, who ſubdued moſt of 
ingdoms of Aſia. | 
t The Tartars, as to Stature, are generally thick 
Sd ſhort, having flat ſquare Faces, little Eyes, 
Witle round ſhort Noſe, and an Olive Complexion. 
hey are reckon'd the beſt Archers in the World, 
d eat all manner of Fleſh but Hogs-Fleſn. They 
e very hoſpitable, and take a Pleaſure in entgr- 
ining Strangers. Their Religion is. moſtly. Pa- 
aniſm; they worſhip the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
da Variety of Images, but not in Temples or 
hurches, for they worſhip in Groves and on the 
"be ops of Mountains; but thoſe that lie near the 
MFlahometan Countries are moſtly 1 
F 8 
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The Southern Provinces lie in a temperate 
mate, and would produce all Manner of Co 
and Vegetables; but the Inhabitants pay no Re 
gard to it, and lead a rambling Life, driving: 

great Herds of Cattle before them to ſuch Par 
of the Country where they can meet with the bel 
Paſture; and here they pitch their Tents, by 
ſeldom remain long enough in a Place to reap 
Crop of Corn, even if they were to plough th 
Land and ſow it. 


— 


A Chineſe Man and Woman in their prope 
Habits. 


An Account of CHINA. 


HE Empire of China is a great and ſpy? 
cious Count:y, on the Eaſt of Aſia, muclif** 
fam'd for its Fruitfulneſs, Wealth, Beautifulnef ne 
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Bf Towns, and incredible Number of Inhabi- 


antants. It is divided into ſeventeen Kingdoms, 


hich contain 160 large Cities, 240 lefler, and 


Joo Towns, the Chief, of all is Peking. The 
Mir is pure and ſerene, and the Inhabitants live 


a great Age. Their Riches conſiſt in Gold 


_Y 


E 


d Silver Mines, Pearls, Porcelain or China- 
are; japan'd, or varniſh'd Works; Spices, 
uſk, true Ambergris, Camphire, Sugar, Gin- 
er, Tea, Linen, and Silk; of the latter there is 
ch Abundance, that they are able to furniſh 
| the World with it. Here are alſo Minerals 
Quickſilver, Vermilion, Azure Stone, Vitnol, 
c. So much for the Wealth: Now as to the 
habitants, they are ſo numerous that the great 
oads may be compar'd to a perpetual Fair, ſuch 
umbers are continually paſſing, which made 
Portugueze, who went thither aſk, ** If the 
Women had not nine or ten Children at a 
Birth,” Every Inhabitant is obliged to hang 
Writing over his Door, ſignifying the Number 
d Quality of the Dwellers. The Infide of their 
ouſes is very magnificent. The Men are cvil, 
ll bred, very ingenious, polite, and induſtri- 
Is, but extremely covetous; inſomuch that they 
ll not ſcruple to ſell their very Children, or 
own them when they think they have too 
any. This Defire of Wealth lets them never be 
e, and makes them have a great Averſion to 
rangers that come to ſettle among them. The 


Wen go neatly dreſs'd, and carry a Fan in their 


and, and when they ſalute each other (for they 
are 


1211 
ate very courteous) they never put off their Hat 
but with their Hands joined before their Bieaſt 
bow their Bodies. Here is no Nobility but wha 
depends on Learning, without any Regard u 
Birth, except the Royal Families, and the mom 
learned any one is, the more he is advanced jr 
Honour and Government. The King, who | 
call'd the Tartar, keeps a Guard of about tor | 
thouſand Men: When he dies, his Body is burie 
on a Pile of Paper, and with him all his Jewels 
and every Thing elſe, except living Creature: 
that he made Ule of in his Lite- time, His Coun 
ſellor, Prieſt and Concubine, that devoted the 
ſelves wholly to his Soul, ſacrifice their Lives 1 
ſoon as he dies; but have the Liberty to chu 
what Kind of Death they pleaſe, which is gen 
rally beheading. In this Country there is a ſt 
pendous Wall, built to prevent the Incurſiens( 
the Tartars which is at leaſt 1700 Miles lony 
near zo Feet high, and broad enough for ſever \ 
Horſemen to travel on it abreaſt, Their eſt 
bliſhed Religion is what they call the Religion NMwWe 
Nature, as explained by their celebrated Philol$, 
pher Confucius; but the greateſt Part of them Mar 

dolators, and worſhip the Idol Fo. The MM» 
hometans have been long ſince tolerated, and be 
Jews longer. Chriſtianity had gain'd conſidafehi, 
able Footing here by the Labour of the Jeſuyhy 
till the Year 1726, when theſe Miſſioners, beifp,1 
ſuſpected of a Deſign againſt the GovernmeWy; 
were quite expell'd. ay 

on 
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An Indian Man and Woman in their proper 
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— | An Account of INDIA. 
ong - 


ve N DIA, one of the greateſt Regions of Aſia, 
oft | is bounded on the Eaſt by China, on the 
ion Q Weſt by Perſia, North by Great Tartary, on the 
ulolWouth by the Indian Sea. It is divided into three 
miWirts, viz. Indoſtan, or the Empire of the Great 
eM Mogul; India on this Side the Ganges, and India 
nd . yond the Cities of Deli and Agra, are the two 
M10Wchief, and, by Turns, the Reſidence of the Great 
eſuy ogul, at each of which he has a very ſplendid 
belWPalace. The moſt noted City on the Coaſt is 
imenpurat, a Place of great Trade, where the Engliſh 
ave a Factory India, on this Side the Ganges, 
ontains many petty Kingdoms, Ou the Coaſt 

Are 
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are Goa, belonging to the Portugueze, which 
their Staple for Eaſt-India Goods; and Bombay 
a little Iſland and Town belonging to the Eng 
liſh, On this Coaſt is Pondicherry, which be 
longs to the French ; Fort St. David, and Fo 
St. George, which belongs to the Engliſh. Indi 
beyond the Ganges, is alſo divided into vario 
Kingdoms, and contains a great Number of lar; 
and populous Cities, of-which we have no Knoy 
ledge beſides their Names. The People are fo 
the moſt Part tawny, ſtrong, and big, but ve 
lazy: They eat on Beds, or Tapeſtry ſpread o 
the Ground. They burn moſt of their Deac 
and their Wives glory in being thrown into th 
Funeral Piles, and there conſumed to Aſhes. Th 
Great Mogul is a Mahometan, and eſteem'd t 
richeſt King in the World in Jewels; one of h 
Thrones is ſaid to have coſt five Millions Ster 
ling. Their Commodities are Silks, Cotton: 
Callicoes, Muſlins, Sattins, Carpets, Gold, Silver 
Diamonds, Pearls, Porcelain, Rice, Ginger, Rhu 
barb, Aloes, Amber, Indigo, Cinnamon, Cooo: 
&c. They are moſtly Pagans, and worſhip [d« 
of various Shapes, and the reſt are Mahometang 
except a few Chriſtians, Their Monarch 1s al 
ſolute, and ſc are al! their petty Kings; w 


are ſo fond of Titles, that they often take ther 

from their Jewels, Furniture, Equipage, at 

Elephants, to make up a Number. This Count 

is ſo exceeding rich, that it is thought by man 

8 vr the Land of Ophir where Solomon ſent f 
old. 
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Of Tuxkr in Ast. 


HIS vaſt Continent takes in Natolia, 
Arabia, Phenicia, -Judea, or Paleſtine, 
and the Euphratian Provinces, The People are 
chiefly Mahometans, though there are many 
Jews and Chriſtians in ſome Places among them. 
There are various Governments, but they are 

ſubject to the Grand Seignior, who depopu- 
lates theſe fine Countries, and diſcourages In 
duſtry ; ſo that the Phi#nicians, formerly fa- 
mous for Commerce, are at preſent, a poor deſ- 
picable People; and Judea, the Land which 
heretofore flow'd with Milk and Honey, is in 
general ſtill fruitful, abounding in Corn, Wine, 
and Oil where cultivated, and might ſupply the 
neighbouring Countries with all theſe, as they 
anciently did, were the Inhabitants equally in- 
duſtrious. The Parts above Jerufalem, its once 
famous Capital, are moſtly mountainous and 
rocky; but they feed numerous Herds and Flocks, 
and yield Plenty of Honey, Wine and Oil, and 


the Valleys abound with large Crops of Corn. 
5 Shaw's Travels, 
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AFRICA. 


An Egyptian Man and Woman, in their proper 
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An Account of Ever. 


GYPT, a Country in Africa, is parted 
from Aſia by the Red Sea, and bounded on 
the North by the Mediterranean ; on the Eaſt by 


Arabia Petræa; on the South by Ethiopia, and 


Nubia ; and on the Weſt by Barbary, The Air 
of this Country is very unhealthy, occaſioned by 
the Heat of the Climate. The Soil is made very 
fruitful by the River Nile, which overflows the 
Country annually, from the Middle of June to 
September, and ſupplies the Want of Rain, r 

whic 
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which there is very ſeldom any. It abounds with 
Corn, and does not want for Rice, Sugar, Dates, 
Sena, Caſſia, Balm, Leather, Flax, and Linen 
Cloth, which they export. Diodorus Siculus. 


relates, that there had been formerly in Egypt, 


eighteen thouſand great Towns ; the moſt noted 
of which was Alexandria. In the Eaſtern Parts, 
beyond the River Nile, is the famous Country of 
Thebais, with its Deſerts, where St. Anthony, 
St. Paul, and other Anchorets had their Cells. 
Beyond the Red Sea there is another Deſert, 
where the Children of Iſrael liv'd forty Years. 
The modern Inhabitants are fine Swimmers, 
handy, pleaſant, and ingenious, but lazy. This 
Kingdom -was firſt govern'd by the the Pharaohs, 
afterwards conquer'd by Alexander the Great; 
and in the ſixteenth Century, Selim, the Turkiſh 
Emperor, conquer'd the Mamalucks, or Sara- 
cens ; for in the Year 1516, defeating and kill. 
ing Camſon, Soldan of Egypt, and Tomumbey 


the next Year after, Egypt, was perfectly con- 


quer'd by the Ottomans or Turks, who have 
govern'd it ever ſince by their Baſhaws. The old 


Religion of this Country was Idolatry, but now 


Mahometiſm prevails moſtly, though there are 
ſome few Chriſtians, 


An Account of BARBAR. 


ARBARY is bounded with Egypt on the 


Ocean on the Weſt, and the Mediterranean to 
| L 2 the 


Eaſt, Mount Atlas on the South, Atlantic 
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the North. Though this Country be under the 
Torrid Zone, yet the Mountains and Sea Coaſts, 
between the Streights of Gibraltar and Egypt, 
are more cold than hot. The Men in this Coun. 
try are allowed many Wives, though ſeldom are 
married to more than one: The Women are al- 
ways veil'd in the Prefence of Men; ſo that a 
Man knows no more of the Beauty of the Wo. 
man he marries, than what he learns from her 
Parents, *till they are actually married. The 
People are of a good mild Humour, and ſuch as 


live abroad under Tents, as the Arabians or 


Shepherds, are laborious, valiant, and liberal ; 
but they who live in Cities are proud, covetous, 
and revengeful ; and thcugh they traffic much, 
know but very little, and have neither Banks or 
Bills of Exchange. Their Commodities are Beef, 
Hides, Linen, and Cotton; Raiſins, Figs, and 


Dates. It is a rich Country, and govern'd Part 


of it as Fez and Morocco, by Kings; and the 
other as Algier, Tunis, and Tripoli, by Baſhaws 
from the Grand Seignior. As Br Religion they 
have the Chriſtian, Jewiſh, and Mahoraetan, and 
they who live in the Mountains and Fields with 
their Flocks, which are a great Number, have 
hardly any at all, When 'any one dies, his 
Friends have Women that cry and ſcratch their 
Faces, and take on, ſeemingly, with great Grief 
for the Deceaſed. They live moſtly on Rice, 
Beef, Veal, and Mutton ; but Wine is forbidden 
by Mahomet's Law. 


A De- 
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A Deſcription of Zaara, or the Great Deſerts 


of ArRica \ 


AE Air of this Country is very hot, fo 
that the People are forced to keep in their 
little Huts, or ſeek Reſyęſhment in Caverns the 
moſt Part of the Day; Meſe Deſerts have a great 
Number of Lions, Tiggrs, and Oſtriches. The 
Inhabitants are unpoliſned, ſavage, and very 
bold, for they will ſtand and meet the fierceſt 
Lion or Tiger. They are divided into Families 
or Clans, each Head of a Family is Sovereign in 
his own Canton, and the eldeſt is always Head ; 
they follow the Mahometan Religion, but are no 
ftrict Obſervers of it. The Country is a mere 


Deſert, as the Name imports, and fo parch'd for 


Wantof Water, that the Caravans from Morocco 
to Negroland are obliged to carry both Water 
and Proviſions, the Province producing hardly 
any Thing for the Support of Life, 
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A Negroe Man and Woman, in theit proper 
| Habits. 


An Account of the Land of Negroes. 


2 S Country lies along the River Niger, 
on both Sides of it, between Zaara and 
Guiney, It contains fourteen Kingdoms. The 
Inhabitants of the Sea Coaſt are ſomewhat civi- 
liz'd by their Commerce with the Portugueze, 
but thoſe that dwell up higher in the Country 
are ſavage and brutal. They are continually at 
War with one another, and all the Priſoners they 
take in War they ſell for Slaves. They ſow 
neither Wheat or Barley, but only Millat ; and 
their chief Food is Roots and Nuts, Peaſe and 


Beans, 
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Beans. The Country is ſurrounded with Woods, 

and abounds with Elephants. They have nod 
Wine, but a pleaſant Sort of Liquor, which 
they get from a certain Sort of Palm Trees, 
in this Manner ; they give three or four Strokes. 
with a Hatchet on the Trunk of a Tree, and 
ſet Veſſels to receive the diſtilling Juice, which 
is very ſweet, but in a few Days grows ſtrong, 
yet will not keep long, for in fifteen Days it 
grove ſour. One Tree will yield near a Gal- 
on in twenty-four Hours. The Commodities 
of this Country are Gold, Oftrich Feathers, 
Amber, Gums, Civet, Elephants Teeth, and 


Red-Wood. 
An Accont of ErHIO IA. 


THIOPIA is about one Half of 
| Africa, and divided into the Upper and | 
Lower Ethiopia. This Country is pretty full | 
of Mountains, much higher than the Alps or 
Pyrenees, but level, ſpacious, and well inha- 


bited, and fruitful on the Top; the Soil near the 
Nile is fruitful, but at a Diſtance chiefly ſandy 


Deſerts. The People comely and well ſhap'd, 
though black or ſwarthy. Their Cattle is very 
large, their Horſes and Camels courageous and 
ſtout. Their Kings ſet at Table alone. Their 
Meſſes, not being very neat or coſtly, are ſerv'd 


in black Clay Diſhes, cover'd with Straw Caps 
a finely 


| ( 122: ) 
finely woven; they uſe neither Knives or Forks 
Spoons or Napkins, and think it beneath them 
to feed themſelves, and fo have Youths, on Pur- 

ſe to put the Meat in their Mouths. They 
ave no Towns but live in Tents, which are fo 
very numerous where the King is, that they re- 
ſemble a great City; and they have alſo their 
| Officers to prevent Diſorder, and Things are fo 
well manag'd, that they can remove ſpeedily on 
All Occaſions without Confuſion. Their Com- 
modities, are Metals, Gems, Cattle, Corn, Su- 
gar, Canes, Wine, and Flax, They are a Mix- 
ture of Jews, Mahometans, Pagans, and Chriſ- 
tians. The Government is ſubje&t to an Em- 
peror, who is called Preſter John, In Lower 
Ethiopia the Commodities are, Silver, Gold, 
Ivory, Pearls, Muſk, Ambergris, Oil, Lemons, 
Citrons, Rice, Millet, &c. The People are 
barbarous and ſavage, inſomuch, that in ſome 
Places Human Fleſh is ſold in the Market as 
common as Beef and Mutton. is in England. 
The Hottentots inhabit Part of this Country, 
who are the moſt odious of all the human Species, 
for they beſmear their Bodies with Greaſe and all 
Manner of Filth, and adorn themſelves with 
hanging the Guts of Bears about their Arms, 
Legs, and Necks, | 
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An Account of Gut. 


(Lanny is a Kingdom of Africa, the 
Country is very extenſive, and the People 
of Europe drive a great Trade in it, The French 


were the firſt who diſcovered it, about the Year 


1346, The Soil of this Country is fertile, but 
the Heat inſupportable by any but the Natives, 
who are counted the blackeſt of all the Negroes, 
and moſt of them go quite naked. Ignorance 
and Superſtition reign-among them, and its faid 
they offer human Sacrifices. They look on 
God to be a good Being, and for that Reaſon 
only, are civil to him ; they worſhip the Devil, 
and pray earneſtly he may do them no Miſchief, 
Their Commodities are Cotton, Rice, Sugar 
Canes, Elephants, Peacocks, Apes, and Pearls. 
Several ſmall Princes and States in the inland 
Country, who are generally at War, ſell their 
Priſoners for Slaves to the Europeans; others 
traffic to diſtant Countries for purchaſing Slaves, 
or ſteal them, and bring them down to the Coaſt; 
and ſome will ſell their Children and neareſt Re- 
ations, if they have an Opportunity. 


AMERICA 
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AMERICA 


An American Man and Woman, in their propet 
| Habits. e 


ME RIC à, fourth and laſt Quarter 
of the World, is divided into North and 
outh America. North America contains Mex- 
ico, (or New Spain) New Mexico and California, 
Florida, Canada, (or New France,) and the Bri- 
tiſh Dominions on the Continent. South Ame- 
rica contains Terra Firma. The Land of the 
Amazons, Brafil, Peru, Chili, Baraguay, and 
Terra Magellanica, 
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An Account of Mexico, or New. Seat. 
M: XICO, is fo called from its chief City, 
pet 


and New Spain ſince the Spaniards ſettled 

there, It has the Sea of Mexico on the Eaſt,” i 
Gulph, Florida, and New Mexico on the North, 

1 and the Southern Sea on the Weſt and South. 
The Air is temperate and healthful, and the Soil 
fruitful, producing Wheat, Barley, Pulſe and 
Maize ;. and Variety of Fruits, as Citrons, Le- 
mons, Oranges, Pomegranates, Apples Pears, 
Cherries, Cocoa Nuts and Figs, &c, with great 
Plenty of Roots, Plants, and Herbs. There are 
ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver, in which 
about 4000 Spaniards continually work. The 
People are civil and excel in Painting and Muſic * 
They are ſubje& to the King of Spain: Their 
Religion is a Mixture of Paganiſm and Chriſti- 


anity. 


An Account of New Mexico, or GRAN ADR. 


HIS Part of the World is not fully diſ- 

covered dy the Europeans. Ihe Soil is 
ſandy and barren, the Air heathful and tempe- 
rate, but not a little ſubje& to Hurricanes, 
Thunder and Lightning. There are ſome Sil- 
ver Mines, Turquoiſe, Emeralds, Cryſtal, &c. 
The Natives are naturally good and civil, go- 
vern'd by a Captain named Caſich, whom they 


chooſe themſelves, They are given to Idolatry, 
| aud 
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and ſome adore the Sun, others believe a God, 
and ſome of them have no Religion at all. 5 


An Account of PLoriDa, 


LORIDA is a large fruitful Country in 
North America, called by the Inhabitants 
quorſa, It is bounded on the North Eaſt with 


Weſt with New Galicia, and ſome Countries 
not yet diſcovered. The Air of this Country is 
very temperate, and Soil extremely fertile, and 
produces Grain, Herbs and Fruits in great Abun- 
dance. The Floridans are tall, well proportion- 
ed, Warriors, and go almoſt naked, and though 
naturally white, pain: themſelves of an Olive 
Colour : Their Arms are Bows and Arrows, 
headed with the Teeth of Fiſh, or ſharp Stones. 
They are great Diſſemblers and Lyars : Their 
chief Employment is Hawking and Fiſhing, 
Ferdinando Soto, after the Conqueſt of Peru en- 
tered this Country May 25, 1538, and gave it 
the Name of Florida, becauſe the Flowers were 
then on the Ground, but died of Grief, for be- 
ing diſappointed of the Treaſures which he ex- 
peed. The Women are very nimble, and will 
ſwim a great River, holding their Children above 
Water, and climb to the Top of the higheſt Tree 
with great Swiftneſs. Charles V. of Spain, ſent 
ſeveral Monks and Friars to try whether they 
cou'd tame theſe Savages, but the Infidels cut 
their Throats. The Commodities here are fey 


and 


Vim on the South and ſome Part of the hi 
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d coſtly, viz. Gold and Silver, Pearls and 
a urs. 


An Account of CANADA. 


AN ADA is a Country on each Side St. 
in Laurence, a great River of North America, 
ts od one of the fineſt in the World, On the 
th North of the River is Canada Proper, New Bri- - 
ne ſhin and New France. On the South the Ter- 
es ories of New Scotland, New England, New 
is Fork, New Jerſey, Penſilvania, Maryland, Vir- 
id Finia, and Carolina, The Engliſh are Maſters 
n- the greateſt Part of theſe Countries. The 
n- Yommodities are Fiſh, Grain, Maſts, Deals, 
gh Iron, Tar, Bear Skins, Furs, &c. From New 
ve England, Tobacco, Otter, Rattoon Deer, and 
VS, lk Skins: And other coſtly Furs from New 
es. Fork. Whale, Oil, Beaver, Monkey, Rattoon, 
eit Ind Martin Skins, from New Jerſey, Skins of 
1g, Bears and Leopards, with Oil, Olives, Cotton, 
en- Ind divers Sorts of Drugs from Carolina, There 
it Fre great Numbers of Engliſh reſide in theſe 
ere Fountries, who profeſs the different Perſuaſions 
be- Inong Proteſtants; but the Natives are Idolators, 
ex- Ind have a Jargon of Speech which few can un- 
vill Berſtand but themſelves, | 


Ove | 

— An Account of TERRA FIRuA. 

ent | 

hey ERRA FIRMA, or the Firm Land, is 
cut a large Country of South America, and 


few Jontains eleven Governments, ſubject to the _ 
| M 0 
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of Spain. The Air is here extremely hot, thougli 


wholeſome, the Soil very fertile, when well ma 


nured, the Natives are tawny, robuſt, health 
ful, long liv'd, and go naked above the Middl, 


The Commodities are Gold, Silver, and othefſin 


Metals; Balſam, Roſin, Gums, Long Peppe 


Emeralds, Saphire, Jaſper, &c. Here is on 


Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, and four Biſhoprick 
The Natives are groſs Idolators, and have grea 


Diverſi y of Languages, and Dialects in eac 


Language, 
An Account of PRRu. 


JJERU is in South America, a large Country 


Parts is very hot, in others ſharp and piercing 
The Soil is the richeſt of all the Spaniſh Planta 
tions, — with exceeding high Mountain 
and large pleaſant Vallies. The Commoditi 


are vaſt Quantities of Gold, and Silver, valuabl; 
Pearls, Medicinal Drugs, Cochineal, Tobacco 


Abundance of Cotton, &c. The People are ſom 


of them very ignorant, and others ingenious, bu 


addicted to Diſſimulation and Sodomy, The 
are moſtly Idolators, but ſome are converted ti 
Chriſtianity, The Spaniſh Tongue is uſed here, 


Of the Land of the Amazons. 


4 pre Country is very little known, bu 
as far as diſcovered the Air is temperate 


and the Soil fertile. There are on the Banks e 


divided into ſix Provinces. The Air in ſom 
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he River Amazon about fifty Nations of fierce 


ommodities are Gold, Silver, Sugar, Ebony, 
Jocoa, Tobacco, &c. Their Religion is Pa- 
niſm, and Language unknown. 


An Account of BRAZIL. 


DRAZIL is in the Baſt of South America, 


Jean, on the Weſt with ſome undiſcovered 
ountries between it and the Mountains called 
Indes, on the North with Guinea, and on the 
duth with Paragua, It was diſcovered by the 
ortugueze in 1501, and is ſtill in great Part 
„ dject to them. The Air is very temperate and 
dung noleſome, tho? under the Torrid Zone. The 
"Yi! fertile, and the Country produces Red or 
— razil Wood, Sugar, Amber, Roſin, Balm, To- 

cco, Train Oil, ConfeAionary, &c. The People 
We cruel, thieviſh, and revengeful in general, 
ut fome are more civiliz'd and ingenious. They 


* we but a faint Notion of God and Religion, 
„d ſpeak ſeveral different Languages, though 


4d can't pronounce either of the three Letters 
„F, R. They are all naked, and neither ſow 

or reap, but live by hunting, and by the Fruits 
hich the Land produces of its own Accord, 
hey eat their Enemies when they take them, 
but rather to ſatisfy their Revenge than Hunger: 
rat eme Relations aſſure us, that theſe People live 
-s oficquently to 150 Years. 


An 


age People, ſaid to eat human Fleſh. The 


©) bounded on the Eaſt with the Atlantic 
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An Account of CHILI. 


HILI is alſo a great Country of Sout} 
America, 400 Leagues in Length fro 
North to South, and is divided into three Ge 
vernments, and ſubject to the King of Spain. 
Summer the Air of this Country is very war 
but in Winter ſo extreme cold that it often kil 
Man and Beaſt. The mountainous Parts are ge 
nerally dry and barren, but the Vallies exceed 
ing fertile in Maize, Wheat, and other Grai 
The People are white, tall, couragious and wa 
like, but very groſs Idolators, the chief Object. 
their Worſhip being the Devil, whom they ca 
Eponamon, i. e. Powerful. The Country is e 
riched with ſeveral Mines of Gold, and gre 
Quarries of Jaſper. The Commodities are Golc 
Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtriches, an 
Metals. Moſt of them uſe the Spaniſh Tongue 
but ſome their anncient Jargon, 


A Perſi 
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| Perſian Man and Woman in their proper 
Habits, | 


An Account of PRRSIA. 


JEERSIA is a famous Kingdom of Aſia, 
called by the Inhabitants Farſiſtan, and the 
mpire of the Sophy. It is bounded by the 
aſpian Sea, India, Perſian Gulph, and Arabia 
deſerta, The Air in this Country is temperate 
owards the North, but very hot in the Summer 
owards the South. Their Grain is Barley, Mil- 
et, Lentil, Peaſe, Beans, and Oats; and all their 
Frovinces produce Cotton, which grows upon 
buſhes; their Fruits are excellent, and they have 
ines in Abundance, but in Obedience to Ma- 
lomet's Commands drink no Wine, but ſell it 
| M 2 all 
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 for- Sk-Worms; Silk being the principal Many 


Deſcription of Foreign Parts, 
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all to the Armenians. They are ſuffered to mak 
a Syrup of ſweet Wine, to which they add x 
Acid, and it ſerves them for their common Drink 
They have a great Number of Mulberry Tree 


facture in the Country, The People are of 
middle Stature, well ſet and thick, and of a tawn$'% 
Complexion; are neat and ſharp, = goo 

Judgment, are civil to Strangers, and very fre 
of their Compliments. Thus a Perſian tha 
defires his Friend to come to his Houſe uſuall$©! 
ſays, I entreat you to honour my Houſe wii 
« your Preſence: I fo devote myſelf to your De 
« fires, that the Apple of my Eye ſhall be a Pati 
to your Feet, &c.* They are juſt in the 
Dealings, and their Commodities are rich Silks 
Carpets, Tiſſues, Gold, Silver, Seal Skins, Gosen 
Skins, Alabaſter, Metals, Myrrh, Fruits, &c. Th" 
Religion is Mahometaniſm, and their Languagl 
has a great Tincture of the Arabic. Iſpahan iF* * 
the capital City, The Kingdom is hereditary 

and Government fo deſpotic, that the Sophy, off” 
King, makes his Will his Law, and difpoſes aF* 
he pleaſes both of the Lives and Eſtates of hi 
Subjects, who are very obedient, and never ſpealf. 
of their Sovereign but with extraordinary Re 
ſpect. ne 


( 


Here ends Maſter Tommy and Jacky Courtly' , 


At 
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An Account of Days, Werks, MonTas, 
and Years, 


HE Day is either Natural or Artificial; the 
Natural Day is the Space of twenty-four 
ours, (including both the Dark and Light Part) 
which Time the Sun is carry'd by the firſt 
over, from the Eaſt into the Weſt, and ſo 
Sound the World into the Eaſt again. The Arti- 
cial Day conſiſts of twelve Hours, i. e. from the 
-Wun's Riſing to Setting; and the Artificial 
light is from the Sun's Setting to- its Riſing. 
ſhe Day is accounted with us, for Payment of 
oney, between the Sun's Riſing and Setting; 
Put for Indictments for Murder, the Day is ac- 
ounted from Midnight to Midnight, and fo like- 
Tile are Faſting Days. 
The Hebrews and Chaldeans begin their Days 
"St Sun Riſing, and end at his next Riſing. 


yo The Jews and Italians from Sun-ſet to Sun- 
y, 0 t, The Romans at Midnight, The Egyptians, 
L Jm Noon to Noon; which Account Aſtrono- 


ers follow. 


A Week conſiſts of ſeven Mornings, or ſeven 
Days, which the Gentiles called by the Names of 
he Seven Planets, (whom they worſhipped as 
dds) the Firſt the Day of the Sun; the Second 
he Day of the Moon, &c. In a Week God 
ade the World, i. © in Six Days, and reſted e 
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All civiliz'd Nations obſerve one Day in ſeven, 
as a ſtated Time of Worſhip; the Turks and 
Mahometans keep the ſixth Day of the Week, or 


Friday ; the Jews the ſeventh or Saturday ; the 
Chriſtians the firſt, or Sunday. 


Of Months there are various Kinds; a Solarlf 
Month 1s the Space of-thirty Days, in which 


Time the Sun rumeth through one Sign of 
Zodiac. | 

A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time whic 
the Moon ſpendeth in wandering from the Sun 


in her Oval Circuit, through the twelve Signs 


until ſhe returns to him again, (being ſometime: 


nearer, ſometimes farther from the Earth) i. ef 


from the firſt Day of her appearing next after 
her Change, to the laſt Day of her being viſible 
before her next Change, which may be greater o 
leſſer, according to her Motion. 

The uſual or common Months are theſe ſe 
down in our Almanacks, containing ſome 30 
ſome 31, and February but 28 Days, according 
to theſe Verſes. 74 


Thirty Days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 
February twenty-eight alone, 

All the reſt have thirty-one : 

But when Leap-Year comes, that Time 
Has February twenty- nine. 


A Year is the Space of Time in which the Su 
runs through all the 12 Signs of the Zodiack 
containing 
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ven, kontaining 12 Solar Months, 13 Lunar Months, 
andſ;zz Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Minutes; 
t, orfffixhich ſix Hours, in four Years Time, being ad- 
 thefſſded together, make one Day, which we call Leap 
Year; which Day is added to February, making 
mat Month, every fourth Year, 29 Days, which 
It other Times is but 28. 


To find the Leap-Year. 


Sun Divide the Year of our Lord by 4, and if there 
ignsÞe no Remainder, it is Leap-Year ; but if there 
time femains 1, 2, or 3, then one of thoſe are the 
i. eFfrſt, ſecond, or third, after Leap-Year. 
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er of TapBLEes of WeIoRTSs and MeasUREsS. 


Troy Weight, 


Sola 
hic 
f 


thic 


© ſe 


30 
ding 24 Grains — 1 Pennyweight. dwt. 
20 Pennyweights 1 Ounce. — Oz, 
12 Ounces 1 Pound —— Ib. 


By this Weight are weighed Jewels, Gold, Sil- 
er, Corn, and all Liquors, 


Averdupoiſe Weight, 
ne 


16 Drams 1 Ounce ——— Ox. 
16 Ounces —— 1 Pound —— Ib. 
28 Pounds —— 1 Quar, of a Hun. Qr. 
20 Hundred — 1 Ton — Ton 


C ol 
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f 
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By this Weight, which is now generally uſe 

in England, are weighed Butter, Cheeſe, Gro 
ceries, &c. 

N. B. One Pound Averdupoiſe is equal to 1, 

Ozs. 11 dwts. 153 Grains Troy; and 1 Ounce 


Troy is equal to 1 Oz. 1 Dram, and ſomething 
above an Half, Averdupoiſe. 


Apothecaries Weight. 

20 Grains — 1 Scruple —— 3 

3 Scruples — 1 Dram —— 3 

8 Drams 1 Ounce — 

12 Ounces ——— 1 Pound 

By theſe Weights Apothecaries compound their 
Medicines; but buy and ſell their Drugs b 
Averdupoiſe Weight. [ 


Wine Meaſure. In ſhort D. 
2 Pints 1 Quart — Qrt. II. 
4 Quarts 1 Gallon — Gall. ID. 
63 Gallons — 1 Hogſhead Hhd 
2 Hogſheads — 1 Pipe — Pipe 
2 Pipes 1 Tun — Tun 


Beer Meaſure 

2 Pine y — 1 Quart — Ort 
4 Quarts —_ 1 Gallon — Gall 
9 Gallons — 1 Firkin — Firk 
2 Firkins — = Kilderkin — Kild 
2 Kilderkins — 1 Barrel — Bar. 
1+ Barrel — 1 Hogſhead Hhd, 
3 Barrels, or 2 Hhds. 1 Butt — Butt 
N. B. Eight Gallons make 1 Firkin of a 

Of! 
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Cloth Meaſure, In ſhort, 
4 Nails — 1 Quarter — 5 
| 4 Quarters —— 1 Yard — . 
1 Note, An Ell Engliſh is 5 Quarters of a Yard, 
ew ind an Ell Flemiſh 3 Quarters. 
=—_ us os 
60 Seconds — 1 Minute 
60 Minutes —— 1 Hour 
24 Hours 1 Natural Day 
7 Days — 1 Week 
4 Weeks — 1 Month 
13 Months, 1 Day, and 6 Hours, is 1 


3 
| 3 
þ 
their 
s b 


52 Weeks, and 6 Hours, is 
365 Days, and 6 Hours, is 
$3766 Hours, is 

Note, An exact Solar Year is equal to 365 
hortYDays, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes, 48 Seconds, 57 
At. Thirds: And one Lunar Month is equal to 29 
Jall. Pays, 12 Hours, and 45 Minutes. 
Hhd ]) Dry Meaſure. In ſhort. 
Pipe} 8 Pints — — 1 Gallon — Gall. 
Tun 2 Gallons — 1 Peck Peck 

4 Pecks — — 1 Buſhel — Buſh. 

wt 14 Buſnells — 1 Coomb — Coomb 
Sn : Coombs — — 1 Quarter — 78 
irc 5 Quarters Wey — I 
rag 2 Weys — — 1 Tat - L 
Land Meaſure. 


Julian 
Year 


_ 40 Square Perches — 1 Rood 
Putt Roods GP — ng I Acre 
le Note, 5 Feet is a Geometrical Pace, and 
Ac 1056 Geometrical Paces 1 Engliſh Mile. 


Long * 
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| Long Meaſure. 
3 Barley Corns — 1 Inch 


12 Inches — — 1 Foot 2 
3 Feet — — 1 Yard 3 
5 Yards anda + — — 1 Pole or Perc} 4 
40 Poles —— — 1 Furlong. 5 
8 Furlongs (or 1760 Yards) 1 Engliſh Mile . 

| { 

8 | | 8 
A MvuLTiPLICATION TABLE. Bo 
DELTA ug of 12 
| — this Table i 110 
n to find how man 120 


Lest any one Figure mul 130 
4812182924 28032036 tiplied by another wi 14 
$[10|15]20/25130[35149/45] make: For Inſtance} 155 
6112|18[24|30|36[42[48]54| ſuppoſe I wanted tt 160 
7114]21]28]35142]49156163] know how many 80 80 


ven Times Eight 15 
$110124132140148 55164172 I look into the Tabl 190 


118 27130[45]54163172181] for 7 in the fi 200 
Rank of Figures on the Left-Hand, and for 210 
in the top Line; then carrying my Fing 
ſtrait from 7 in the firſt Rank of Figures, till 230 
come to that which has the Figure 8 on the To 
of it, I there find 56, which is the exact Numb.“ 
of 7 times 8, or 8, multiplied by 7. So in ainec 
other Inſtances look for the firſt Figure in ti and 
Left-Hand Rank or Column, and for the Figu Nun 
that you want to multiply by the firſt in the to be f 
Line, and which ever Square theſe two meet inf» © 
there is the Amount, ; 


Th 


60390 
The Pexce Tan, 


20 Pence is 1 Shilling and 8 Pence 
30 Pence is 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 


8 4 &c. 
60 — — 5 — — — 
20 — 5 — 10 
YO — 7 — 6 

0 100 — 8 22 4 

110 — 9 — 2 

1120 — 10 — — 
130 — 10 — 10 
1 — I — 8 
150 — 12 — 6 
160 — 13 — — 4 
170 — 14 — — 2 
180 . 15 — — — 
16 — 1[0 
200 —4ndͥ?4 16 — 8 

41210 — 17 — 6 

ll 220 — 18 — 4 

] 230 — 19 — 2 

e 20 — 

he above Table ſhews how many Shillings are 


tained in any Number of Pence from 20 to 


Number of Shillings from 1 to 20; which 


ey, and ought to be learned by Heart, fo as 
e ready on all Occaſions, 
N A ſhort 


and likewiſe how many Pence there are in 


be found of great Uſe in reckoning ſmall 
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CNN hᷓ Tc 


5 A ſhort AccovunrT of the 


ARTS and SCIENCES, 


LCHYMY is that Branch of Chymiſt 
which teaches the Art of ſo altering tif 
ſenſible Qualities, ſuch as Colour, Weight, d 15 
of Metals, that one ſeems to be chang'd inf 
another By this Art *tis pretended, the Phil 
ſopher's Stone, or Art ef making Gold, is to! 
found: But the Poſſibility of ſuch a Diſcovery 
hitherto a Matter much diſputed. 
ALGEBRA is the Art of Literal Arithmeti, 
which gives the Solution of Arithmetical P 
blems by Numbers and Letters; and is that Ki 
of Reaſoning, in which the Quantity ſought 
ſuppoſed to be known, whilſt, by the Aſſiſta 
of one, or any determinate Number of m 
given Quantities, the Artiſt proceeds by a Se 
of evident Conſequences, till he finds the Qu: 
tity at firſt only ſuppos'd to be known, equal 
ſome one or more Quantities certainly known, 
ANnaToMy is the Foundation of Surgery, aff 
teach2s us by the Aſſiſtance of Knives, and fo ileaſes 
other Inſtruments, to ſeparate and divide 
Parts of the Human Body, ſuch as the Mulſcl 
Tendons, Ligaments, &c. without mangling fl 
tearing them, that we may the better know tem to 
Shapes, Uſes, and Properties. 


ARcti 


| { 144) 
ARCHITECTURE is the Art of erecting a Build- 
e in ſuch a Manner as that it may be conve- 
ent, beautiful and laſting. This Art conſiſtso 
ree Branches, Civil, Military and Naval: By 
e firſt we build Churches and private Houſes ; 
the ſecond Caſtles, and Walls round Cities; 
id by the laſt Ships, Boats, and Harbours. 
| ARITHMETIC is the Art of Numbering, or 
ſting up Accompts with Figures and Cyphers, 
id is exceeding uſeful in the Way of Trade, 
r the more ready Diſpatch of Buſineſs. 
ASTROLOGY is that Art which fooliſhly pre- 
nds to foretel the good or bad Luck of King- 
uns, or particular Places, from the Motions 
id Appearances of the Stars and Planets, 
© ASTRONOMY diſcovers the Bulks, Motions, 
Wiſtances, and Eclipſes of the heavenly Bodies. 
BoOK-KEEPING is the Art of writing down all 
e Tranſactions of a Man in Trade, in fo clear 
d ſhort a Manner, that he may with Eale and 
ertainty be able to diſcover the true State of his 
Affairs, 
Borax v 1s either Natural or Medicinal. The 
atural teaches us the different Names and Kinds 
Trees, Plants and Shrubs ; and the Medicinal 
aches us their different Virtues in the Cure of 
leaſes. 
CHYMISTRY teaches how to ſeparate the dif- 
rent Subſtances that are found in mixed Bodies, 
Animals, Plants, or Minerals, and to reduce 
em to their firſt Principles. | 


N 2 
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CrrroLOCY is the Art of dumb Languag: 
or a Method of talking with Signs made with thi 
Hands. 
CHIRURGERY, or (as it is commonly writte 
and pronounced) Surgery, teaches how ſever: 
Diſeaſes and Accidents incident to the hum: 
Body, may be cured by manual Operation, |[ 
is a common Saying, that a good Surgeon ſhoul 
have an Eagle's Eye, a Lion's Heart, and 
Lady's Hand. . 
CHRONOLOGY Is the Art of computing Tinf 
from the Creation of the World, for Hiſtoriciy 
Utes, and preſerving an Account of remarkab 
Tranſactions, fo as to date truly the Beginning 
and Ends of the Reigrs of Princes, the Reyc 
lutions of Kingdoms and Empires, ſignal Bai 
tles, &c. 
Cos MOGRAPHY teaches to deſcribe the who 
Frame of the Univerſe, with the ſeveral Part 
thereof, according to their Number, Poſition: 
Motions, Magnitudes, Figures, &, The Se 
ences of Aſtronomy and Geography are compre 
hended in this. 
DiaLinxG is the Art of drawing Lines on 
wen Plan, in ſuch a Manner, as to ſhew t 
— of the Day when the Sun ſhines. Papyri 
Curſor ſet up the firſt Sun Dial in Rome, abo 
the Year of the City 447; and before that, a0 
cording to Pliny, there was no Account of Ti 
but by the Sun's riſing and ſetting. : 
ETHics is the Science of Morality, by whic 
ve are taught the Rules and Meaſures 1 
| w 
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aion. The Writers upon it uſually divide it 


into two Parts: The firſt contains an Account 
of the Nature of moral Good and Evil : The 


bond enumerates the ſeveral Virtues in which 


Mthe Practice and Exerciſe of Morality conſiſts ; 
and which are the proper Means for us to obtain 
true Felicity, the End of all moral Actions. 
GEOGRAPHY teaches to deſcribe the whole 
Globe of the Earth, and all its Parts. It is uſu- 
ally divided into general and particular. Ge- 
Feral or Univerſal Geography, conſiders the 
hole Globe of the Earth and Water, as to its 
Figure, Magnitude, Motions, Land, Sea, &c. 
rithout any Regard to particular Countries. 
Particular or ſpecial Geography, conſiders the 
onſtitution of the ſeveral Countries or Regions. 
their Figures, Bounds Parts, &c. The Foreſts, 
Mountains, Mines, Rivers, Animals, Plants, &c. 
s alſo the. Climates, Seaſons, Weather, Heat, 
old, Diſtance from the Equinoctial, &c. The 
Inhabitants, Laws, Arts, Communities, Cities, 
Nommodities, Foods, Language, Cuſtoms, Po- 
cy, Religion, &c. 

GeomETRY originally ſignifies the Art of 
eaſuring the Earth, or any Diſtance or Dimen- 
on on, or belonging to it: But it is now uſed 
r the Science of Quantity, Extenſion or Mag- 
tude, abſtractedly conſidered, without any Re- 
ard to Matter. 

GRAMMAR 1s the Art of Speaking or Writing 
roperly, ſo as to preſerve due Accent in Speak= 
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ing, and Orthography in Writing, accordin Hy 
the Cuſtom of Hoke whoſe Ling each we 4 rav 
_ Herarvky is the Art of Armory or BlazonſWat 
ing. It conſiſts in the Knowledge of what reÞPodic 
lates to royal Solemnities, -Cavalcades, and Cemme 
remonies at Coronations, Interviews of King La 
Inflalments, Creation of Peers, Funerals, Mart Pe 
Tiages, &c. and alſo in giving the proper Cogſpgree 
Armour, to all Perſons, regulating their Right qu orc 
Precedency in Point of Honour, and reſtraininſſſt is a 
- thoſe from bearing Coat Armour, who have n@uper! 
a juſt Claim thereto, &c. The Heralds CollegſÞo ob 
is a Corporation eſtabliſhed by Richard III. cor} Lo 
ſiſting of Kings at Arms, Heralds and Purſuſſtandi 
vants, who are employ'd to denounce War, piſco 
claim Peace, &c. arts, 

HusBANDRY is the Art of Tilling or Cul Methe 
vating the Earth, in order to render it fertilſpeſſar) 
aud to aſſiſt Nature in bringing to greater Peſnod1z 
fection the Products thereof. MA 

HrDRAULIcks teach the Art of making pmpr 
Sorts of Engines to carry or raiſe Water, ered 
which are moved by Water, and ſerves for othFilatin 
Uſes. tf the 

HyYprRoGcRaPHY is that Part of Geograp|ſÞpplics 
which conſiders the Sea, and teaches the Art Fome 
making Sea Charts, meaſuring and deſcribing ture, 
Sea, accounting for its Tides, Counter-Tiderſpe 
Currents, Bavs, Soundings, Gulfs; alſo its San} Me« 


Shallows, Rocks, Promontories, Diſtances frofyhich 

Port to Port, with whatſoever is remarkable d m 

ther out at Sea or on the Coaſt. Machiy 
: HyoR 
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HypRoOsTATICKsS teach the Doctrine of the 
Wravitation of Fluids, or that Part of Mechanicks 
hat conſiders the Weight or Gravity of Fluid 
eſodies, eſpecially Water, and alſo of ſolid Bodies 
merſed therein. | . 
4 Law, applied to the ſeveral Policies and States 
f People, is the Maxims and Rules they have 
aereed upon, or received from their Magiſtrates, 
Sn order to live in Peace and mutual Society: Or 
nt is a Command or Precept, coming from ſome 
\Guperior Authority, which an Inferior is oblig'd 
4 0 obe . | 4 
N . is the Art of conducting the Under- 
uſtanding in the Kowledge of Things, and the 
Diſcovery of Truth. It may be divided into four 
arts, Apprehenſion, Judgment, Diſcourſe, and 
Method; as, in order to think aright, it is ne- 
\@:ffary to apprehend, judge, diſcourſe, and me- 
eFodize rightly. 

MATHEMATICS is the Science of Quantity, and 
mprehends whatever is capable of being num- 
ered or meaſured. It may be divided into Spe- 
ative, which reſts in the bare Contemplation 
f the Properties of Things; and Practical, which 
applies the Knowledge of thoſe Properties to 
time Uſe in Life, as in Aſtronomy, Architec- 
ture, Geography, Mechanics, Muſic, Optics, 
\FcrſpeQive, &c. | 

< MEecranics is a mixt Mathematical Science, 
hich conſiders the Nature and Laws of Motion 
d moving Powers, with the Effects thereof in 

Machines, &c. : 
R MET a- 
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MzTaraysics may be called the Science 
Natural Theology; it conſiders Being in genere 
abſtracted from all Matter, viz. the Eſſence of it 
which ſeems to have a real Being, though it do 
not exiſt, as a Roſe in the Depth of Winter, 1Þ 
is ſo ſublime, or rather ſo abſtruſe a Science, th: 
there is a great Difference among Authors abo 
its Nature and Idea, | 
Music is the Science of Sound, or the Arte 
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diſpoſing and conducting Sounds, of proportiompiſeaſ 
ing them among themſelves, and ſeparating thenhe K 
by juſt Intervals in ſuch a Manner as to produlicati 
Harmony, © dere 


NavicAriox is the Art of failing, or confour. 
ducting a Ship or Veſſe! from one Place to anꝗ Py 1 
ther, the ſhorteſt and moſt commodious Walther 
It comprehends alſo the Art of Building anfzion « 
Loading of Ships. his 

OeT1cs explains in what Manner Viſion I Rus 
performed in the Eye, treats of Light in generalſgant 
gives the Reaſon of the ſeveral Modifications anſicon 
Alterations which the Rays of Light undergo Ieſſin; 
the Eye; and ſhows why Objects, at differeiff reco 

1 Diſtances, and in different Situations, appeFill ai 
greater, ſmaller or diſtin, more confuſed, near] Seu 
or remote. 00d, 

PainTING is the Art of repreſenting Naturſyures 
Bodies, and giving them the Appearance of Life THE 
* PERSPECTIVE gives Rules for repreſenting Olflich i 
jects on a plain Superficies, after the ſame MannQpvine 
as wn would appear to our Sight, if fe 
through that Plain, 


Pozrifl 
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PotTRY is the Art of inventing and com- 
ſling Fables, Stories, Allegories, &c. in. Verſe, 
Wt is nearly allied to Painting, as it deſcribes the 
Paſſions and Manners of Men and alſo to Muſic, 
bit conſiſts of Numbers and Harmony. 
PHILOSOPHY is the Knowledge of Natural 
bjects, and the Study of Morality, founded 
pon Reaſon and Experience. | 
Pn vsic or Mevicins is the Art of healing 
iſeaſes ; according to Boerhaave, it conſiſts in 
She Knowledge of thoſe Things, by whoſe Ap- 
Wlication Life is either preſerved, or, when diſ- 
xdered, again reſtored to its Health and Vi- 
Dur. | 5 
of PHYs10GNoMY is the Art of knowing, or 
cher gueſſing the Humour, Temper, or Diſpo- 
"tion of a Perſon, by the Lines and Characters 
his Face, | 
RHETORIC is the Art of Speaking in the moſt 
egant and perſuaſive Manner; or, as my Lord 
icon defines it, The Art of applying and ad- 
Welling the Dictates of Reaſon to the Fancy, and 
recommending them there, ſo as to attack the 
ill and Deſires. 
FF SCULPTURE is the Art of cutting or carving 
ood, Stone, Marble, &c, and of forming the 
rEioures of Men Beaſts, Birds, &c. 
e [THEOLOGY or Divinity, is that Science 
Mach inſtructs us in the Knowledge of God and 
nene Things. 
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A brief AccounT of the 


SEVEN WONDERS 
OF THE 


. LL 


HO” the Pagans were groſly ignorant o 

the moſt inportant Truths, with reſpe 
to God and Religion; yet the Virtuoſi of thi 
and the 2 Ages, have been forced tc 
acknowledge, that their Taſtes were elegant, ſu 
blime, and well form'd, with reſpect to Wor 
of Sculpture, Statuary, and Architecture. As : 
Proof of this, in Behalf of the Antients, *tis on. 
requiſite we ſhould take a curſory View of tho 
noble and magnificent Productions of Art, com 
monly call'd THE SEVEN WonDERs OF Th 
Worb. 
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2 The Temple of Eenzksus. 
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m 
i HE firſt of theſe Seven Wonders was the 
Temple of Epheſus, founded by Cteſtpon, 
onſecrated to Diana, and (according to the 
onjectures of Natural Philoſophers) ſituated in 
marſhy Soil, for no other Reaſon than that it 
ight not be expoſed to the violent Shocks of 
hquakes and Volcanos. This noble Struc. 
ire, which was 425 Feet long, and 220 Feet 
toad, had not its Bulk alone to raiſe it above 
e moſt ſtately Monuments of Art, ſince it was 
adorned 


+ 
adorned with 127 lofty and well proportion' 
Pillars of Parian Marble, each of which had a 
opulent Monarch for its Erector and Finiſher 
and fo high did the Spirit of Emulation run! 
this Point, that each ſucceeding Potentate endea 
voured to outſtrip his Predeceſſor in the Richneſs 
| Grandeur, and Magnificence of his reſpective 
Pillar. As it is "impoſſible for a Modern to forn 
a juſt and adequate Idea of ſuch a ſtupendou; 
Piece of Art, tis ſufficient to inform him, that 
the rearing the Temple of Epheſus employec 
ſeveral Thouſands of the fineſt Workmen in the 
Age for 200 Years: But as no Building is Proof 

inſt the Shocks of Time, and the Injuries of 
the. Weather, ſo the Temple of Epheſus falling 
into Decay, was, by the Command of Alexande 
the Great, rebuilt by Dinocrates, his own Engi 
neer, the fineſt Architect then alive. 
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The Walls of BazyLon, 
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HE Works of the cruel, though ingenious 
and enterprizing Semiramis, next com- 
nand our Wonder and Admiration. Theſe con- 
liſted of the Walls erected about Babylon, and 
the pleaſant Gardens form'd for her own Delight, 
This immenſe, or rather inconceivable Profuſion 
of Art and Expence, employed 300000 Men for 
nany Years ſucceſſively, ſo that we need not 
ronder when we are told by Hiſtorians, that theſe 
Valls were zoo or 350 Stadia in Circumference, 

Q (which 


6152) 
(which amount to 22 Engliſh Miles) fifty Cubits I 
high, and fo broad that they could afford Room 
for two or three Coaches a-breaſt without any 
Danger. Though antient Records give us no 
particular Accounts of the Gardens, yet we may 
reaſonably preſume, that if ſo much Time and 
Treaſure were laid out upon the Walls, the Gar. 
dens muſt not have remained without their pecu- 
liar Beauties : Thus *tis more than probable that 
the Gardens of Semiramis, charmed the won. 
dering Eye with an unbounded Proſpect, conſiſt. 
ing of regular  Viſtos, agreeable Avenues, fine 
Parterer*, cool Grottos and Alcoves, formed for] 
the delicious Purpoſes of Love, Philoſophy, Re- 
tirement, or the Gratification of any other Paſ- 
_ to which great and good Minds are ſub- 
je 
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E ſhall next take a View of the ſplendid 
and ſumptuous Tomb of Pharos, com- 
monly call'd the Egyptian Labyrinth, This. 
Structure, though defigned for the Interment of 
the Dead, had nevertheleſs the Pomp of a Palace 
deſign'd for a Monarch, who thought he was to 
lye for ever; ſince it contain'd ſixteen magnifi- 
cent Apartments, correſponding to the ſixteen 
J ->vinces of Egypt; and it fo ſtruck the Fancy of 

the celebrated Dedalus, that from it he took the 
CITE... Model 
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Model of that renown'd Labyrinth which he built 
in Crete, and which has eterniz'd his Name, for 
one of the fineſt Artiſts in the World, -- 


* 


— — . — — 
Ot the Pyramids of E rr. | 


F the amazing Bulk, the regular Form, and 
the almoſt inconceivable Duration of Public 

or Monumental Buildings call for Surprize and 
Aſtoniſhment, we have certainly juſt Reaſon to 
give the Pyramids of Egypt a Place among the 
Seven 
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Seven Wonders. Theſe Buildings remain almoſt 
as ſtrong and beautiful as ever, till this very 
Time. There are three of them ; the largeſt of 
whicl: was erected by Chemnis, one of the Kings 
of Egypt, as a Monument of his Power while 
alive, and a Receptacle for his Body when dead. 
It was ſituated about 16 Engliſh Miles from 
Memphis, now known by the Name of Grand 
Cairo, and was about 1440 Feet in Height, and 
about 143 Feet long, on each Side of the Square 
Baſis. It was built of hard Arabian Stones, each 
of which is about 3o Feet long. The Building of 
it is ſaid to have employed 600,000 Men for 
twenty Years. Chemnis however was not in- 
terr'd in this lofty Monument, but was barba- 
rouſly torn to Pieces in a Mutiny of his People. 

hus, his Brother, ſucceeding him, diſcover'd 
an equal culpable Vanity, and erected another, 
though a leſs magnificent Pyramid. The third 
was built by King Mycernius according to ſome, 
but according to others by the clebrated Cour- 
teſan Rhodope. This Structure is render'd till 
more ſurprizing, by having plac'd upon its Top a 
Head of black Marble, 102 Feet round the Tem- 


ples, and about 60 Feet from the Chin to the 


Crown of the Head. 
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The Tomb of Mavsorvs, 
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HE next 1s that celebrated Monument of 
conjugal Love, known by the Name of 
{ Mauſoleum, and erected by Artemeſia, Queen of 
| Caria, in Honour of her Huſband Mauſolus, 
whom ſhe lov'd fo tenderly, that, after his Death 
ſhe order'd his Body to be burnt, and put its 
Aſhes in a Cup of Wine, and drank it, that ſhe 
might lodge the Remains of her Huſband as near 
to her Heart as ſhe poſſibly could, This Struc- 
ture ſhe enrich'd with ſuch a Profuſion of Art 
and 
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and Expence, that it was juſtly look'd upon as 
one of the greateſt Wonders of the World, and 
ever ſince magnificent Funeral Monuments are 


call'd Mauſoleums. | 
It ſtood in Halicarnafſus, Capital of the King- 


dom of Caria, between the King's Palace and the 


Temple of Venus. Its Breadth from N. to S. 
was 63 Feet, and in Circumference 411, and 
about 100 Feet high. Pyrrhus rais'd a Pyramid 
on the Top of it, and placed thereon. a Marble 
Chariot drawn by four Horſes. The Whole was 
admired by all that ſaw it, except the Philoſo- 
pher Anaxagoras, who, at the Sight of it, cried, 

There is a great deal of Money chang'd into 
« Dns.””: * | 
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The Coloſſus of the Sun. - | : 
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= HE ſixth of theſe is juſtly accounted the 
1 Coloſſus of Rhodes, a Statue of ſo prodi- 
x97 a Bulk, that it could not have been be- 
zev'd, had it not been recorded by the beſt Hiſ- 
torians. It was made of Braſs by one Chares of 
Aſia Minor, who conſum'd 12 Years in finiſhing 
it, It was erected over the Entry of the Harbour 
of the City, with the Right-Foot on one Side, 
and the Left on the other. The largeſt Ships 
could paſs between the Legs without — 

eir 
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their Maſts. It is faid to have coſt 44,0001. 
Engliſh Money. It was 800 Feet in Height, and 
all its Members proportionable ; fo that when it 
was thrown-down'by an Earthquake, after hav- 
ing ſtopll 50 Years, few Men were able to ein- 
brace is Little Finger. When the Saracens, who {| 
in 684 conquer'd the Ifland, had broken this 
immene Statue to Pieces, they are faid to have 
loaded above yoo Camels with the Braſs of it. 
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The Image of Jurirzx. 
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HE laſt moſt elegant and curious of all 

theſe Works, known by the Name of the 
Seven Wonders, was the incomparable Statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, erected by the Elians, a Peo- 
ple of Greece, and placed in a magnificent Tem- 
ple conſecrated to — This Statue repre- 
ſented Jupiter ſitting in a Chair, with his upper 
Half naked, but cover'd down from the Girdle, 
in his Right-Hand holding an Eagle, and on his 
Left a Scepter. This Statue was made by _ 
ce le- 
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celebrated Phidias, and was 150 Cubits high. | 
The Body is faid to have been of Braſs, and the 
Head of pure Gold. Caligula endeavoured: to 
get it tranſported to Rome, but the Perſons em- | 
ploy'd in that Attempt, were frighten'd from 
their Purpoſe by ſome unlucky Accident. | 
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Thus having given an Account of the Szvin 
Wonpers of the WokLD, let us take a View 
of the BURNING MounTains, or Volcanos, 
call'd Mount Vesuvivs and Mount TNA; 
than which there is perhaps nothing in the 
whole Courſe of Nature more worthy our No- 
tice, or ſo capable of raiſing our Admiration; 
and which, when conſider'd in a religious 
Senſe, may, with Juſtice, be ſaid to be one of 
the wonderful Works of Gon. 


OUNT Vssuyivs ſtands about fix 

Miles from the City of Naples, and on 
the Side of the Bay towards the Eaſt, The Plaing 
round it form a beautiful Proſpect, and on one 
Side are ſeen fruitful Trees of different Kinds, 
and Vineyards that produce the moſt excellent 
Wines ; but when one aſcends higher, on the Side 
which looks to the South, the Face of Things is 
intirely chang'd, and one ſees a Tract of Ground 
which preſents only Images of Horror, viz. a 
deſolate Country cover'd with Aſhes, Pumice- 
Stones, and Cinders ; together with Rocks burned 
up with the Fire, and ſplit into dreadful Preci- 
pices, It is reckon'd about four Miles high, and 
the Top of- it is a wide naked Plain ; ſmoaking 
with Sulphur in many Places; in the Midſt of 
which Plain ſtands another high Hull, in the 


Shape 
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Shape of a Sugar Loaf, on the Top of which is 
vaſt Mouth or Cavity, that goes ſhelving down 
n all Sides, about a hundred Yards deep, and 
dont four hundred over; from whence-proceeds 
continual. Smoke, and ſometimes thoſe aſto- 
iſhing and dreadful Eruptions of Flame, Aſhes, 
d burning Matter, that fill the Inhabitants 
ith Conſternation, and bear down and-deſtroy 
before it. Among the many Eruptions which 
has had, at different Times, we need inſtance 
nly one, which happened on the Fifth of June, 
717, and is thus related by Mr. Edward Berk- 
y, who was preſent at the Time, in his Letter 
Dr. Arbuthnot in England, viz, That he, with 
uch Difficulty, reached the Top of Veſuvius 
the 17th of April, 1717; where, ſays he, I 
w a vaſt Aperture full of Smoke and heard, 
thin that horrid Gulph, certain odd Sounds, 
it were Murmuring, Sighing, Throbbing, 
hurning, daſhing of Waves; and, between 
hiles, a Noiſe like that of Thunder or Cannon, 
ended conſtantly, from the Belly of the Moun- 
in, with a Clattering like that of Tiles falling 
pm the Tops of Houſes into a Street. After 
1 Hour's Stay, the Smoke being mov'd by the 
ind, I could diſcern two Furnaces, almoſt con- 
guous; one on the Left which ſeemed to be 
out three Yards Diameter, glowed with red 
ames, and threw up red hot Stones with a 
leous Noiſe, which, as they fell back, cauſed. 
fore mentioned r i 


On 
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On May 8, aſcending to the Top of Veſuviui 
I had a full Proſpe& of the Crater, which aj 
peared to be about a Mile in Circumference, an 
a hundred Yards deep, with a conical Mount! 
the Middle of the Bottom, made of Stones throy 
up and fallen back again into the Crater: Ano! 
the Left-Hand Furnace, mentioned before, threſ lo 
up every three or four Minutes, with a dread 
Bellowing, a vaſt Number of red-hot Ston 
ſometimes more than 1000; but never leſs th; 
goo Feet higher than my Head, as I ſtood upqim. 
the Brink, which fell back perpendicularly in 
the Crater, there being no Wind. This Furnag: 
or Mouth was in the Vertex of the Hill, which 
had formed round it. The other Mouth w 
lower, in the Side of the ſame new-formed Hi 
and filled with ſuch red hot Liquid Matter, 

we ſee in a Glaſs-Houſe Furnace, which rage 
and wrought as the Waves in the Sea, caulinf 
a ſhort abrupt Noiſe, like what may be imagin 
from a Sea of Quickſilver daſhing among uneve 
Rocks. This Stuff would ſometimes ſpew ove 
and run down the Convex Side of the Conical Hi 
and appearing at firſt red-hot, it changed Coloufhown 
and hardened as it cooled, ſhewing the firſt Rudſenc 
ments of an Eruptioa, or an Eruption in Minffre 
ature : All which I could exactly ſurvey by tout 
Favour of the Wind, for the Space of an Huhari: 
and a Half; during which it was very obſervablſrib] 
that all the Vollies of Smoke, Flame, and burſoud 
ing Stones, came only out of the Hole to oſhue. 


Lei the 
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wif, while the Liquid Stuff in the other Mouth 
amtork'd and overflow'd. | 
ang On june 5, after a horrid Noiſe, the Moun- 
t iin was ſeen, at Naples, to ſpew a little out of 
owe Crater, and ſo continued till about two Hours 
Anſtore Night on the 7th, when it made a hideous 
reffellowing, which continued all that Night, and 
dn next Day till Noon, cauſing all the Windows, 
nefhd, as ſome affirm, the very Houſes in Naples 
thaSbout ſix Miles diſtant) to ſhake. From that 
wdfime it ſpewed vaſt Quantities of molten Stuff 
ing the South, which ſtreamed down the Side of 
nage Mountain, like a Pot boiling over. 
ch On the gth, at Night, a Column of Fire ſhot 
wWStween whiles out of its Summit. 
HL On the 1oth, the Mountain grew very outrage» 
r, J again, roaring and groaning moſt dreadfully, 
apFunding like a Noiſe made up of a raging Tem- 
angſt, the Murmur of a troubled Sea, and the 
znoaring of Thunder and Artillery, confuſed alto- 
1eVSther. This mov'd my Curioſity to approach 
oveſſe Mountain, Three or four of us were carried 
HY a Boat, and landed at Torre del Greco, a 
louflown ſituate at the Foot of Veſuvius to the S. W. 
Ruhence we rode between four and five Miles 
MinBfore we came to the burning River, which was 
/ Uſout Midnight; and, as we approached, the 
HOoharing of the Volcano grew exceeding loud and 
rablrible, I obſerved a Mixture of Colours in the 
burfoud over the Crater, Green, Yellow, Red, and 
> ohe. There was likewiſe a ruddy diſmal Light 
Lei the Air, over the Tract of Land where the 
| Fa burning 
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Fury bearing down and conſuming Vines, Olives 
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burning River flowed; Aſhes continua / ſhower 


ing on us all the Way from the Sea-Coaſt, whiclſſ,, 
horrid Scene ſtill grew more extraordinary, as WMC 
dame nearer the Stream. Imagine a vaſt To 
rent of Liquid Fire rolling from the Top dow 
the Side of the Mountain, and, with irreſiſtib] 


ſho 
( 


W; 


Death, in a thouſand Forms, deſtructi ve frown'd, — 
And Woe, Deſpair, and Horror, rag'd around. 
Aneid II. by Pitt. * 


( 


No 


Fig- Trees, Houſes, and, in a Word, every Thin 
that ſtood in its Way. 


The largeſt Stream of Fire ſeemed Half a Mi 
broad at leaſt, and five Miles long, Durinſſ . 
our Return, at about Three in the Morning, wp, 
conſtantly heard the Murmur and Groaning qe 
the Mountain; which, between whiles, burſt o 4 
into louder Peals, throwing up huge Spouts 4. 
Fire, and burning Stones, which, falling do * 
again, reſembled Stars in our Rockets. Sometimg, 
I obſerved two, at others three diſtin& Columr 
of Flame, and ſometimes one vaſt one, th. 
ſeemed to fill the whole Crater; which burni T 
Columns, and the fiery Stones, ſeemed to be ſhy. 
1000 Feet perpendicular above the Summit fers 
the Volcano. wi 
On the 11th, at Night, I obſery'd it from; 


Terrace, at Naples, to throw up inceſſantly a va 


Body of Fire, and great Stones, to a ſurpriziqq, . 
Height, | 


1 
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ver On the 12th, in the Morning, it darkened the 
een with Smoke and Aſhes, cauſing a Sort of an 
* Eclipſe. Horrid Bellowings, on this and the 
To foregoing Day, were heard at Naples, whither 
ou part of the Aſhes alſo reached. 
nb On the 13th, we ſaw a Pillar of black Smoke 
"VYhoot- upright to a prodigious Height. 
hin Pris ; f 
On the 15th, in the Morning, the Court and 
Walls of our Houſe, in Naples, were cover'd with 
„ines. In the Evening a Flame appear'd in the 
„Mountain through the Clouds. 
d. On the 17th, the Smoke appeared much dimi- 
niſhed, fat, and greaſy. And 
Mi On the 18th, the whole Appearance ended, the 
Mountain remaining perfectly quiet. 
my To this memorable Account it cannot be amiſs 
„ Mo add, that the firſt Notice we have of this 
Y JWVolcano's caſting out Flames, is in the Reign of 
Ade Emperor Titus. At which firſt Eruption, 
ra Ire are informed, it flowed with that Vehemence, 
dat it entirely overwhelmed and deſtroyed the 
a great Cities Herculaneum and Pomeia, and 
ery much damaged Naples itſelf, with its Stones 
d Aſhes, | | 
In 471, if we may credit Tradition, this Moun- 
ain broke out again fo furiouſly, that its Cin- 
ers and liquid Fire were carried as far as Con- 
tantinople ; which Prodigy was thought, by 
iperſtitious Minds, to preſage the Deſtruction of 
Je Empire, that happened immediately after, 
y that Inundation of Goths, which ſpread itſelf 


over. Europe, 
P 2. There 
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There are ſeveral other Eruptions recorded 
but not ſo conſiderable as the former, till 1631, 
when the Earth ſhook ſo much as to endange 
the total Deſtruction of Naples and Benevento. 
This did ineſtimable Damage to the neighbouring 
Places; and, *tis computed, near ten 'Chouſand\ 
loſt their Lives in the Flames and Ruins, '" 

The Air was infected with ſuch noxious Va-! 

urs, that it cauſed a Plague, which laſted a long 
Time, and ſpread as far as the Neighbourhood off 
Rome. Since which Time, the moſt memorableWi: 
are the Eruptions in 1701, (of which Mr. Addiſon, 
who ſaw it, has left us a good Deſcription) andi 
in 1717, as deſcribed above, by a curious Spec- | 

| 
| 
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| 
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[ 
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tator, | 


What Tongue the dreadful Slaughter could diſcloſe; 
Or, oh ! what Tears could anſwer half their Woes 


, 
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Explanation of the Cut of Mount Veſtyms. I 
1. The Southern Summit, out of which the Fire 
proceeds. | | ( 
2. The Northern Summit, 0 
3. The Rocks on the North. 10 
4. The Valley between the two Summits. ll 
5. The Opening on the Side where the fire 
Torrent broke out. I! 
6. The firſt Opening, call'd the Plain. 17 
7. The Courſe which the laſt firery Torrent took. 
8. The Chapel of St. Januarius. it 
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ount Veſuvius, at a little Diſtance from it. 
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Having been ſo particular in deſcribing Veſu. d 
vius, we need ſay the leſs concerning ATna,ll* 
which is the greateſt Mountain in Sicily, eigh 
Miles high and ſixty in Compaſs, There arc an 
many of its furious Eruptions recorded in Hiſ. in 
tory, ſome of which have prov'd very fatal to thefſ® 
Neighbourhood ; of which we ſhall inſtance only 
one, that began the 11th of March, 1669, andi 
is thus deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſa 
tions, VIZ. ful 

It broke out towards the Evening, .on the ur 
South. Eaſt Side of the Mountain, about twen 
Miles from the Old Mouth, and ten from these 
City of Catanea. The bellowing Noiſe of the ple 
Eruption was heard a hundered Miles off, to whic 
Diſtance the Aſnes were allo carried. The Mat 
ter thrown out was a Stream of Metal and Mi 
nerals, render'd liquid by the Fierceneſs of the 
Fire, which boil'd up at the Mouth like Wate 
at the Head of a great River; and having run: 
little Way, the Extremity thereof began to cruſt the 
and crudle, turning into large Porus Stones, re and 
ſembling Cakes of burning Sea-Coal. Theſe Faſt 
came rolling and tumbling one over another it 
bearing down any common Building by their hi 
Weight, and burning whatever was combuſtible” 
At firſt the Progreſs of this Inundation was at the #L 
Rate of three Miles in twenty-four Hours, but . 
afterwards ſcarce a Furlong in a Day; and thus the 
continu'd for fifteen or ſixteen Days together 00 
running into the Sea cloſe by the Walls of Ca 
tanea, and at length over the Walls into the City 

where 
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fn where it did no conſiderable Damage, except to 
Convent, which it almoſt deſtroyed, 

In its Courſe it overwhelm'd fourteen Towns 
and Villages, containing three or four thouſand 
Inhabitants; and it's very remarkable, that (du- 
ring the whole Time of this Eruption, which 
was l Days) neither Sun nor Stars ap- 

ar'd. 2 - i 
but tho? Catanea had this Time the good For- 
tune to eſcape the threatened Deſtruction, it was 
almoſt totally ruined in 1692 by an Earthquake, 
one of the moſt terrible in all Hiſtory, It was 
Hot only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe in Na- 
ples and Malta. The Shock was ſo violent that 
the People could not ſtand upon their Legs, and. 
thoſe that lay on the Ground were toſſed from 
Jide to Side, as if upon a rolling Billow. The 
arth open'd in ſeveral Places, throwing up large 
Quantities of Water, and great Numbers periſh'd 
n their Houſes by the Fall of Rocks, rent from 
Ihe Mountains The Sea was violently agitated 
and roar'd dreadfully, Mount Ztna threw up 
heſe faſt Spires of Flame, and the Shock was attended 
her Eith a Noiſe exceeding the loudeſt Claps of 
heill hunder. Fifty-four Cities and Towns, with an 
ble credible Number of Villages, were deſftroy'd, 
w_ greatly damaged; and it was computed, that 
bullbear 60,000 People periſhed in different Parts of 


De Iſland, very few eſcaping the general and 
= udden Deſtruction. 
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Having been ſo particular in deſcribing Veſu n 
vius, we need ſay the leſs concerning ETA,“ 
which is the greateſt Mountain in Sicily, eight 
Miles high and ſixty in Compaſs. There are = 
many of its furious Eruptions recorded in HifY" 
tory, ſome of which have prov'd very fatal to the. 
Neighbourhood ; of which we ſhall inſtance onl 
one, that began the 31th of March, 1669, and 
is thus deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſac 
tions, VIZ. 

It broke out towards the Evening, .on the 
Sourh- Eaſt Side of the Mountain, about twen 
Miles from the Old Mouth, and ten from the 
City of Catanea. 'The bellowing Noiſe of the 
Eruption was heard a hundered Miles off, to whic 
Diitznce the Athes were allo carried. The Mat 
ter thrown out was a Stream of Metal and Mi 
nerals, render*d liquid by the Fierceneſs of the 
Fire, which boil'd up at the Mouth like Wate 
at the Head of a great River; and having run 
little Way, the Extremity thereof began to cruſif 
and cradle, turning into large Porus Stones, ref 
ſembling Cakes of burning Sea-Coal. Theſg. 
came rolling and tumbling one over another h 
bearing down any common Building by their. ** 
Weight, and burning whatever was combuſtible 
At firſt the Progreſs of this Inundation was at the{”” & 
Rate of three Miles in twenty-four Hours, bu ' 
afterwards ſcarce a Furlong in a Day; and thus 0 
continu'd for fifteen or ſixteen Days together 0 
running into the Sea cloſe by the Walls of Ca 
tanea, and at length over the Walls into the City 

| whert 
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f. I;bere it did no conſiderable Damage, except to 
Convent, which it almoſt deſtroyed, 

In its Courſe it overwhelm'd fourteen Towns 
and Villages, containing three or four thouſand 
Inhabitants; and it's very remarkable, that (du- 
ing the whole Time of this Eruption, which 
Jas 1 Days) neither Sun nor Stars ap- 

ar'd, 3 
"but tho? Catanea had this Time the good For- 
tune to eſcape the threatened Deſtruction, it was 
moſt totally ruined in 1692 by an Earthquake, 
ome of the moſt terrible in all Hiſtory, It was 
ot only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe in Na- 
Ples and Malta. The Shock was ſo violent that 
Ihe People could not ſtand upon their Legs, and. 
hoſe that lay on the Ground were toſſed from 
ide to Side, as if upon a rolling Billow. The 
Farth open'd in ſeveral Places, throwing up large 

Nouantities of Water, and great Numbers periſh'd 
en their Houſes by the Fall of Rocks, rent from 
ihe Mountains The Sea was violently agitated 

and roar'd dreadfully, Mount Etna threw up 
neſ$2!t Spires of Flame, and the Shock was attended 
her Eith a Noiſe exceeding the loudeſt Claps of 
heit hunder. Fifty- four Cities and Towns, with an 
ble credible Number of Villages, were deſtroy'd, 
Ir greatly damaged; and it was computed, that 
ear 60,000 People periſhed in different Parts of 
De Iſland, very few eſcaping the general and 
udden Deſtruction. 
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A Liſt of Things neceſſary for young Gentlemen / 


and Ladies to know, and which will be found 
of Uſe to them, in the common Concerns of 
Life. | 


4 
Ton is twenty hundered Weight. 4 
A Ton of Wine is 252 Gallons. 4 
A Pipey or Butt, is 120 Gallons. 4 
A Hogſhead is 63 Gallons. A 
A Fodder of Lead, is nineteen Hundred and an 
half, which is 2184 lb. A 
A Tod of Wool is 28 lb. 4 
A Pack 240 lb. 4 
A Laſt 4368 lb 
A Laſt of Corn is ten Quarters, or 80 Buſhels, 14 
The Great Hundred, by which all heavy Goody 14 
are weighed, is 112 lh. 
A Weigh of Cheeſe is 2 56 lb. | B 
A Dieker of Hides is ten Skins. B 
A Quintal, or Kintal, is one hundred Weight, IS. 
A Load of Timber is go ſolid Feet. C. 
A Barrel of Beer is 36 Gallons. 
A Bairel of Ale is 32 Gallons. Ce 
A Koll of Vellum or Parchment, is 60 Skins. 4 
A Bale of Paper is 10 Reams. C. 
A i :m 1s 20 Quires. Ca 
A Quire is 24 Sheets, Co, 
A baum or Hand is 4 Inches. C. 
A Foot is 12 Inches. ' 
A Yard is 3 reet. | 
A Foie, or Perch, is 5 Yards and a Helf, 7 


A Furlong is 40 Perches. 
A Mile is 8 Furlongs. An 
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An Explanation of the moſt common Abbreviati- 

ons, or Contractions of Words; and of Let- 

ters uſed for Brevity's Sake inſtead of Words. 


A. or Anſav. Anſwer. 

A. B. or B. A. Batchelor of Arts, 

Abp. Archbiſhop. 

Acct. Accompt or Account. 

A. D. Anno Domini, which ſignifies, in the Year 
of our Lord, 

Aaml. Admiral, 

Admrs. Adminiſtrators. n 

A. M. Anno Mundi, which fignifies in the Y2ar of 
the World. | 

A. M. Maſters of Arts, 

A. R. Anna Regina, Queen Anne: Or, Anno 
Regina in the Year of the Reign. 

Bart. Baronet. B. D. Barchelor of Divinity. 

Bp. Biſhop, B. VJ. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 

Br. Brother. 

C. A Hundred in Number, in Figures, thus, 
100, 

Cent. Centum, an Hundred Weight. 

bap, Chapter, 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College, in Oxford. 

Capt. Captain. Com. Company. Col. Colonel. 

Collr. Collector. | 

C. S. Cuftos Sigilli, Keeper of the Seal 

P. S. Cuftos Privati Sigili, Keeper of the 

Privy Seal. | 

7. Creditor. Dk. Duke, 


D. Y- 
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D. D. Doctor of Divinity. | . 

Dr. Doctor and Debtor, h 

Do. or Dr. Ditto, which ſignifies the ane. I! 

E. Earl. E/; Eſquire. | 

E. g. or Ex. gr. Exempli gratia, which ſignifies 
As for Example. a 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

G. R. Georgius Rex, King George. 

Hon. Honourable. | 

Id. Idem, the ſame, i e. id. ef, that is. 

K. King. Kr. Knight. Km. Kingdom. 

Ld. Lord. Lap. Lordſhip. 

L. IL. D. Legum Doctor, i. e. Doctor of Laws. 

M. D. vine Doctor, Doctor of Phyſick. 

Mr. Maſter. Mrs. Miſtreſs. M. S. "x60 I I. 

M. S. S. Manuſcripts. a 

M. S. Memoria Facrum, Sacred to the Memory. | 

NM. B. Nua Bene, Mark Well. N. S. New Style 

O. S. Old Style Pr. or per. By. 

Per. Cent. By the Hundred, 

P. 8. Pofcript or After-written, | 

g. d quaſi dicat, as if he ſhou'd ſay, 

Rev. Reverend, , 

R. S. S. Regiæ Theolegie Socius, F ellow of the] 


Royal Society. TE 

St. Saint. Sr. Sir, t 
S. 7. P. Sandæ Tbeoligiæ Prag r, Doctor oppte 
Divinity. . 
Ult. Ultimum, the Laſt, J. Vide, See. ur 
Viz. Videlicet, to wit: Or, that is to ſay. d 
Up. Worſhip, Vn. William. 0 
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Explanation of Nbuntrs, expreſs d by 


LeTtTERs, 
fies . 
6 — — One Hundred — 100 
Cl — — Two Hundred 200 
CO — — Three Hundred 300 


CCC. — — Four Hundred — 406 
or -D. — Five Hundred — 500 
., — 


CC. or IHCC. — Seven Hundred 706 
ES IOCCC. Eight Hundred 800 
; or 5 
ipt] CCC. Nine Hundred — 9oo 
l. or C[(O. — One Thouſand — 1000 
7 12 ö One Thouſand 
yleſ DCC XXXIX. Seven Hundred £1759 
& Thirty-nine. 
1 One Thouſand 
DCC LXIII. = Handred $1763 
| & Sixty- three. 


— 


tha N. B. A Leſs Numeral Letter ſet before a 
reater, takes away from the Greater ſo many 

the Leſſer ſtands for ; but being ſet after the 
r oÞreater, adds ſo many to it as the Leſſer ſtands 
IT. For Example, V. ftands for five alone, 
ut add I to it, thus IV. and it ſtands for four, 
d put I on the other Side, thus VI. and it 
inds for ſix. So X. alone ſtands for ten, but 
dd J to it, thus IX. and it ſtands for nine, and 


-plaſſ®t I to it on the other Side, thus XI. and is 


'» $$ becomet 


Six Hundred — 600 


I 
* 


ſixty. So C. ſtands for one hundred, but add X 


the 29th of September, &c. This Style was uſe 


in moſt Places beyond Sea, 
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becomes eleven. So L ſtands for fifty, but ade 
X to it, thus XL. and it ſtands but for forty 


becauſe X taxes away ten from the fifty ; but pu 
the X on the other Side, thus LX. and it iE 


to it, thus XC. and it is but ninety ; again, pu 
the X on the other Side, thus CX. * it is one 
hundred and ten. So in all other Caſes. 


2 
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3 — 
An Explanation of the Terms, Old-Style and to 
f New-Style th 


LD-STYLE is the Computation off 
Time, according as *twas ſettled by Julius 
Cæſar, which makes Chriſtmas-Day the 25th o 
December, Lady-Day the 25th of March, Mid 
ſummer Day the 24th of June, Michaelmas-Day 


in England till Sept. the 2d, 1752, when by Aaq 
of Farliament it was ſet aſide, and the New-Style f 
immediately took Place. 


The NE W- STYLE | 

Is the new Computation of Time, according ti 
to the Settlement of Pope Gregory XIII. which. 
now goes 11 Days before the Old-Style, the 1 ri 
Day of the Month, among thoſe who go by th d 
Old-Style, being the twelfth with thoſe who gol 
by the New; ſo that their fix'd Feſtivals, Who 
keep the New-Style, fall eleven Days before thoſe 
who keep the Old. This New-Style is alſo uſed 


my ee 


- Of 


1 , 
ade r. | 


Orty 


i ; Ertracted from an ingenious Treatiſe on Eduea- 
2 tion, lately 5 rows by 1 Mr. James Barcly. 


— T4 STE with a nicer Eye ſuryeys the 
Works of Nature, ſhuns every common 

—— Thought, and dwells only on ſuch as raiſe the 
Admiration, In every Paſſion it marks the Power 
anto pleaſe. By this inform'd, the Eve diſcerns 
the Charms of bounteous Nature, and ſees them 
fiſe in regular rig Even in the Deſart wild, 

. JTaſte will ſupport the Soul. It fills the dreary 
Waſte with Sylvan Gods or Nymphs, and ſings 
Vid Jvith them of Nature's wonderous Works. 
TD. The Man of Taſte diſcovers the ſame Elegance 


=P in the Order of his Family. Every Thing there 
7 reſembles his own ſuperior Fancy, and is diſtin- 


arity that Nature hath implanted in the original 
Principle, which governs and directs the Whole. 
The ſame natural Elegance adorns his Habita- 
ding tion, and makes a Paradiſe of all the Country 
ich round. Taſte makes the Plans of ArchiteQure 
riſe with wonderful Variety, the fragrant Gar- 
dens bloom, and Woods and Meadows join in 
regular Confuſion. In Converſation, Taſte ap- 


greateſt Number of Mankind ſee but a little Way 
into Nature, perceiving only the common Pro- 


Q 2 verſation 


| 1 in the ſeveral Parts with the ſame Regu- 


pears with the ſame Beauty and Pleaſure, The 


J perties which are obvious to every Eye. Con- 


N — 
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verſation with ſuch People is dull, and informg{pÞ 
us of no more than what one-might diſcover os 
whether they ſpoke or were ſilent. There is : 
fine Horſe, ſays one, and there is a fine Houſe, 
ſays another. But the Man of Taſte: diſplay 
in ſtrong expreſſive Language, the Harmony of 
every Part. And thus it is with regard to eve 
other Object of Nature. They appear to hi 
not as they ſtrike the vulgar Eye, but, if I ma 
uſe the Compariſon, with the ſame. Variety of 
Colour and Shape, as we perceive in the Wing o 
a ſmall Inſet, when obſerv'd through certain 
Glaſſes, every Object is gilded and adorn'd, as 
it were, which comes before a nice diſcerning 
Taſte. How happy then, and how beyond Ex- 
reſſion, muſt be the Senſation of ſuch as are 
leſs'd with a ſuperior Taſte, which adorns the 
Face of Nature, fills us with ſtrange Variety ol 
Thoughts, and makes a Paradiſe of Earth! 


— 


LET TE RS, POEMS, 

ee TALES, Ax D FABLES, 
FOR : 

AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION, 


Reamo, "Sy 5 2 

|, as yr 

ning \ Letter from Maſter Jacxy CuRiovs in 
London, to his Mamma in the Country; giv- 


ing a Deſcription of the Tower, Monument, 
thel and St. Paul's Church. 


1 0 Honour'd Madam, 
A T my Departure, I remember you order'd 


me to ſend you Accounts of every Thing 

[| ſaw remarkable in London; I will obey your 
Commands, as well as I can ; but pray excuſe my 
Defects, and let my Will plead for my Inability, 

o entertain my abſent Friends. 

I am juſt now come from ſeeing the Tower, 
Monument, and St. Paul's Cathedral, (Places 
which I remember to have heard much talk'd 1 
T. In the Country) and which ſcarce any Body that | 
© * Jromes to London omits ſeeing. The Tower, 
which ſtands by the Thames, is a large ſtrong ! 
| Puilding, ſurrounded with a high Wall, boy 3 
1 i e 


— — — 
LT. i. — — 
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Mile in Compaſs, and a broad Ditch ſuppliedfs 
with Water out of the River Thames. Round fie 
the outward Wall are Guns planted, which on fe 
extraordinary Occaſions: are fir d. At the En. In 
trance, the firſt Thing we ſaw was a Collection id. 
of Wild Beaſts, viz. Lions, Panthers, Tygers, ſa 
Kc. alſo Eagles and Vultures :*' Theſe are of noſe 
Sort of Uſe, and kept only for Curioſity andf( 
Shew. We next went to the Mint, (which is infſhi 
the Tower obſerve) where we ſaw the Manner of 
coining Money, which is paſt my Art, efpecially[|R 
in the Compaſs of a Letter, to deſcribe. From: 
thence we went to the Jewel Room, and ſaw theſſP 
Crown of England, and other Regalia, whichſot 
are well worth ſeeing, and gave me a great dealſſSi 
of Pleafure. The next is the Horſe ' Armory, af 
rand Sight indeed; here are fifteen of our Eng4Ja 
iſh Monarchs on Horſeback, all dreſs'd in richC 
Armour, and attended by their Guards; but JH 
think it not ſo beautiful as the next Thing, wat 
ſaw, which was the ſmall Armory: This conſiſtgfi 
of Pikes, Muſkets, Swords, Halberds, and Pit. 
tols, ſufficient, as they told us, for threeſcore 
thouſand Men ; and are all placed in ſuch beau 
tiful Order, and in ſuch different Figures, repre 
ſenting the Sun, Star and Garter, Half Moons” 
and ſuch like, that I was greatly delighted wit 
it ; and they being all kept clean and ſcowered 
made a molt brillant Appearance. Hence we 
went and ſaw the Train of Artillery, in the gran ] 
$torchouſe, as they call it, which is fill'd wi 
Cannon and Mortars, all extremely fine: Hergo! 


— 2— 
— 


* 
. 
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lied ſs alſo a Diving-Bell, with other Curioſities. too 
und fftedious to mention; which having examin'd, we, 
on came away and went to the Monument, which 
En-fwas built in Remembrance of the Fire of Long; 
tionfdon : It is a curious lofty Pillar, 200 Feet high, 
pers, and on the Top a Gallery, to which we went by ' 
F nofedious winding Stairs in the Inſide ; from this | 
andJGallery we had a Survey of the whole ons And | 
is infſhere having feaſted our Eyes with the Tops of | 
er offHouſes, Ships, and a Multitude of Boats on the, 
IallyJRiver Thames, we came. down and went to St. 
'romPaul's Cathedral, which is a moſt magnificent 

/ theſPile, and ſtands on high Ground near the Center 
hichlof the City. This noble Building ſtruck me with 
dealJSurprize, and is admir'd by the whole World, 

ry, Alas well for its beautiful Architecture as Heighth 
EngJand Magnitude: It has a grand awful Choir, 
richChapel, a Dome finely painted by that maſterly 

ut fand Sir James Thornhill, a whiſpering Gallery, 

7, wand other Curioſities with which I conclude my 
nſiſtgfirſt Letter, and am, 

Piſ. | Madam, 

ſcore Your ever dutiful Son, 

)eal Jouy Cur1ovs, 

epre 

oons, | 
wit LETTER I. 
ered | 
e We 
gran 
wi 


nr — 


Honour'd Madam, 3 | 
NOW proceed to acquaint you with m 
next Excurſion, in Search of the Curioſities | 


Hergſot this famous City, which was to Weſtminſter- 
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Abbey. This is really a magnificent ancient 
Building; but what moſt ſurpriz d me, was the 
vaſt Number of beautiful Monuments and Fi. I} 
ures with which the Inſide is adorn'd. Among se 
ach as were pointed out to me, as being remark. It 
able, either for their Coſtlineſs or Beauty, I re- 
member were thoſe of the Duke of Newcaſtle, In 
a magnificent and expenſive Piece, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, General Stanhope, and that exquiſite 
Statue of Shakeſpear, which, I am told, is ini-f 
mitable. When I had for ſome Time enjoyed 
' the Pleaſure of gazing at theſe, I was conducted 
into that Part of the Church where the Royal 
Monuments were placed. Theſe, I thought were 
| exceeding grand. But nothing ſurprized and 
delighted me ſo much as King Henry VIIth's 
Chapel, which for Reauty and Magnificence, [ 
am told, far ſurpaſſes any 2 of that Kind in 
Europe. Here too, I ſaw the Chair in which the 
Kings of England are crown'd, which, I believe, 
is more regarded for its Antiquity, and the ho- 
nourable Uſe it is aſſign'd to, than for any great 

Beauty it has, at leaſt that I could diſcover, 
The next Sight that entertained me, was the 
Effigies of King William and Queen Mary in 
Wax, as large as the Life, ſtanding in their Co- 
ronation Robes : they are ſaid to be very well 
done, and to bear a great Reſemblance to the} 
Life. Queen Anne, the Dutchefs of Richmond,.“ 
the Duke of of Buckingham, &c, all of the ſameſte 
Compoſition, and richly dreſs'd, are there alſo. In, 


In ſhort, there are ſo many Curioſities contain'd"! 
| bm 


R COS on 2c I - a 


- - SES... $-- — —. = Oo 


f , 


mu > 
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ent! | * 2 | 
in this venerable Repoſitory, that, to deſcribe one 
Fj. Ihalf of them, would as far exceed the Compaſs 
ng of a Letter, as of my Abilities to do Juſtice to 
rk. [them : Howeyer, I ſhall juſt mention ſome which 
re. Iappearꝭd to me moſt worthy Notice. But theſe 
Ue, muſt, be the Suge of a future Letter from, ap 


aac  Honour'd Madam, * *. ĩ 
ſite 75 a e Vour, &c. 
ini-J 1 „ 

yet | | — — 
ted LETTER III. 

dyal | #45 


Honour'd Madam, 


Vere | * 2 | a 15 
8 I have the Pleaſure to find that my Lets 


andy /\ | e to- 
[th's ters, however mean in themlelyes, - are 
e, Igreeable to my dear Mamma, I ſhall continue 


ny Account of ſome of thoſe many Curioſities 
bich I faw- in ,Weſtminſter- Abbey——Among 
he Monuments of our ancient Kings is that of 
enry V. whoſe Effigy has loſt its Head, which 
eing of Silver, I am told, was ſtolen in the 
TTT 
the] Here are two Coffins cover'd with Velvet, in 
y inrhich are ſaid to be the Bodies of two Ambaſ- 
' Co-fadors, detain'd here for Debt; but what were 
wellÞeir Names, or what Princes they ſerv'd, I could 
» theſbot learn, * 3 
ond, Our Guide next ſhew'd us the Body of Kin 
ſameſenry Yth's Queen, Catharine, in an open Cos 
alſo. In, who is ſaid to have been a very beautify] 
ain'dfrinceſs; but whoſe ſhrivell'd Skin, much re- 
infmbling diſcoloured Parchment, may now ſerve 
as 


d ig 
the 
eve, 

ho- 
rreat 


” ———— — — 
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as a powerful Antidote to that Vanity with which 
frail Beauty is apt to inſpire its Poſſeſſors. 
Among the waxen Effigies, I had almoſt forgot 

to mention King Charles II. and his faithf 
Servan* General Monk, whoſe furious Aſpect hag} 
ſomething terrible in t. J 
Not far from theſe is the Figure of a LadyJ, 
one of the Maids of Honour to .* ElizabethJ( 
who is ſaid to have bled to Death, by only prick 
ing her Finger with a Needle. ö 
I muſt now return to thoſe Monuments, whiclſt 
are in the open Part of the Church, and free tg; 
every one's Sight; for thoſe I have been laſs 
ſpeaking of are incloſed, and not to be ſeen withf 
out a ſmall Tratuity do thi Conductor. te 
Among theſe then, on the North Side, ſtand; 
a magnificent Monument erected to Lady Carfj; 
teret, for whoſe Death ſome Reports aſſign {I}, 
Cauſe ſomething odd, viz, the late French Kinfh, 
Lewis the XIVth's ſaying, That a Lady, (who, 
one of his Nobles compared to Lady Carteret, 
was handſomer than ſhe, . cc 
Near this ſtands a grand Monument, of Longs, 
Courcy, with an Inſcription, - ſignifying that org, 
of his Anceſtors had obtain'd a Privilege of weaſſt. 
ing his Hat before the King. 
Next theſe follow a Groupe of Stateſmen, W: 
riors, Muſicians, &c. among whom is Colony, 
Bingheld, who loſt his Head by a Cannon Baſh 
as he was remounting the Nuke of Marlborouglhy; 
whoſe Horſe had been ſhot under him, at 


ni. 
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rhich The famous Muſicians Purcell, Gibbons, Blow, 
| and Crofts, have here their reſpective Monu- 
or goch ments and Inſcriptions; as has alſo that eminent 
ithfulfpainter Sir Godfrey Kneller, with an elegant 
t hag Epitaph by Mr. Pope. As you enter the Weſt 
Door of the Church, on the right Hand ſtands 
Lady Monument with a curious Figure of Secretary 
bethJCraggs, on whom likewiſe Mr. Pope has be- 
rickFtowed a beautiful Epitaph. On the South Side 
s a coſtly Monument, erected by Queen Anne to 
vhiclſthe Memory of that brave Admiral Sir Clondeſly 
ee tFhovel, who was ſhipwreck'd on the Rocks of 
n Jalffscilly. In the ſame Iſle, and nearly oppoſite to 
withfthis, is a beautiful Monument of White Marble, 
to the Memory of Thomas Thynne, of Long- 
Leat, in the County Wilts, Eſq; who was ſhot 
in his Coach, on Sunday the 12th of February, 
1682 : In the Front is cut the Figure of him in 
ais Coach, with thoſe of the three Aſſaſſins who 
murder'd him. At the End of this Ifle, and on 
one Side of what is call'd the Poets Row, lies 
cover'd with a handſome Monument, and his 
| LofEffigy as large as the Life, the very famous Dr. 
at OfBuſby, Maſter of Weſtminſter School, whoſe 
weafſtrict Diſcipline and Severity are every where ſo 
uch talk*d of. "90% 
Wal I muſt now take Notice of the Poets, whoſe 
olon Monuments ſtand moſtly contiguous. Here are 
n Ba the ancient Monuments of Chaucer and Spencer, 

rougYwith thoſe of Ben. Johnſon, Drayton, Milton, 
and Butler; alſo of the great Dryden, the inge 
mous Philips, the divine Cowley, the 1 
rior, 


ſtand 
Ca 
ign 
Kin 
who 
tere 


8 
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Prior; and the inimitable 8 ar, of whdſc 
curious Effigy I have ſpoken before; nor muſt } 
omit the gentle Mr. John Gay, to whoſe Memory 
his Grace the Duke of Queenſberry has erected 
a noble Monument, which Mr. Pope has adorn'd 
with a very elegant Inſcription in Verſe. I muſt 
here end my Remarks, but cannot take Leave of 
this venerable Place without , obſerving, that it 
has many. curious. painted Windows, a noble 
Choir, a fine Organ, and a magnificent Altar. 


Piece, I am, 12 | 
Honour'd Madam, &c. 


. * 
|= ® © n FF . 4 


The COUNTRY SQUIRE and his 
Man JOHN. A Tart. 


A's of Wiſdom may diſguiſe 
His Knowledge, and not ſeem too wile ; 
But take it for a conſtant Rule, 
There's no concealing of a Fool. 
Of this the Inſtances are plenty ; 
But one may ſerve as well as twenty. 

A worthy Knight, of good Eſtate; 
Prov'd to be ſo unfortunate; 
That, with great Coſt and fruitleſs Care, 
He tear'd a Blockhead to his Heir. 
But hoping it would mend the Breed 
Shou'd he ſome prudent Damſel wed, 
He ſent him out to court a Lady, 
Whoſe Father he'd engag'd already. 


e; 


But! 
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But firſt he charg'd hi, on his Mens | 
To keep in Mind this eafi * Leſſon: 
Humphry, ſays he, whate er you do, 
Take Heed your Words be very 2 

For you'll be counted wiſe, fo long 
Ag you have Wit to hold your Tongue. 1 
And never feed too greedily h 
On Cuſtard, Pudding. or ſweet pye; 
Leſt your ungovern'd Appetite | 
Bring Shame and Sorrow in the Night. . 
But John ſhall go, and helf adviſe xe; 

And, let me tell you, John's no Niſey,  ** 
ere, John, d'ye mind give Numps a Touch 


[i 


Whene'er he talks or eats too much. 

Be ſure take Heed he don't negle& 

To pay the Gentry great Reſpect 

And all our Services expreſs, 

In handſome Terms, with good Addreſs. 
Inſtructed thus, they both took Horſe, | 

And tow'rds the Lady bent their Courſe. 

Whilſt John perform'd the "da, Part, 

Numps got his Com as gory ot y Heart; 

Which * deliver'd in ſuch Guiſe, 

They thought him zolerably auiſe: 

He held his Tongue; this ſeem'd to be 


A Token of his Modeſty. 


All paſs'd on well *till Supper came: 

O hateful Meal! O hateful Name! . 
Vile Author of poor Humphry's Shame. 8 
From ev'ry Diſh, moſt nicely dreſt, 

Th' old Lady till rpg e her Gueſt. 1 


= we Y 
All with Aftoniſhment beheld. rt JW 
His Plate oft empty, often fill d. * 11 


He eat; John pull'd, and pull'd again. A. 
Thy Pulls, oh Fehr ! were all in vain, II. 
For near him ſtood an Apple-Pye, T. 
On which he caſt a greedy Eye, Eby 1 So 
Then fill'd his Plate fix Inches high. ; W 

obn gave his Elbow many a Twitch; 1 w 

hought Numps, our John may kiſs my Breech; T] 
"Tis Apple-Pye—T'll eat my Fill, H. 
Let Conſequence be what it will. , In 
Fatal Reſolye ! I dread to tell 
The Conſequences which befell. y 
Let ſordid Nightmen tell the reſt, I t 
Who reliſb the unſav'ry jeſt. - 
My dainty Muſe wow'd tain have done; O 
But Truth commands, ſhe muſt go on. ** 
In the beſt Bed the Squire muſt lie, 10 
And John in Truckle-Bed juſt by; f Ir 


Who ſlept, ?till diſmal Voice and Groan, At 
At Midnight, ery'd, O help! dear John, > 


Or elle for ever Pm undone, T] 
For Heaven's Sake find ſome Excuſe, E- 
The dev'liſh Apple-Pye's broke looſe : At 
And as I lay upon't and roll'd it, | 
The Bed's ſcarce big enough to hold it, Bu 
Jobn awak'd, and thus bagan to pray Hi 
The Devil take all Fools, I fay. Ce 
Why, choak you, eat it up again, | Te 
And lick the Sheets and Blankets clean. T* 


What can be done ?—Here, take my Shirt, 
Do 


And I'll come wallow in the Dirt, 
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Do you get up as ſoon as light; 
I'll lie, and try to ſet all right. 
. So ſaid, ſo done; up got the Squire, 
And John lay tumbling in the Mire. 
He lay till two briſk Laſſes come 
To make the Bed, and clean the Room, 
Soon, in the Damaſk Bed, Friend John 
Was ſpy'd, half bury'd in the Down. © 
What's here? cries Vell, as 'm alive, 
The Maſter roſe ſoon after Five: 
Here is his Man, a lazy Loon. 
Intends to lye a-bed *till Noon. _ 
Quoth Jobn, I've had a tedious Night, 
That Truckle-Bed has lam'd me quite; 
I turn'd in here to take ſome Reſt; © 
This is a comfortable Neſt. 
One Nap, dear Girl, is all I beg. | 
—A Nap ! Sue, give him ſome cold Pig, | 
Come, come, ſays John, don't play the Fool; 
Pm laxative, you'll make me pull, 
And ſtraining hard will force a Stool. 
They pull'd, oba ſqueez'd, and gave a Grunt, 
Then cry'd aloud—Ggood Faith I've don't: 
Fen thank yourſelves.— Away ran Nell 
And Sue, half poiſon'd with the Smell, 

This Story ſlipt not, you may ſwear, 
But quickly reach'd the Maſter's Ear. f 
His Lordſhip, tickled with the Whim, 3 
Cou'd not forbear, at Dinner Time, 
To banter Jahn, nor did he fail 
T' enlarge upon the 28 Tales, 

| 2 | 
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But feeing John with Shame caſt down, 
He frankly tipt him Half a Crown. 2 
Job took 't and bow'd —Numys ſitting by, 
Seeing the Prize, with envious Eye, 
F 

Cry'd out aloud, Why, John, you know 
The Half Crown is by Right y Due; 

*T was 7 be—t the Bed, not you. 

Oh Blunder ! never to be mended ; | 
This one wiſe Speech the Courtſhip ended 
Home trotted John, in doleful Dumps ; 
And far behind ſneak'd hopeful. Numps. 

The Lady, thus diverted by her Squire, 
Found out a canlier Lover to lie by her. 


- 
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A memorable Saying of the Duke de Oxl EAS 
at the Surrender of Graveling, with a gene- 


* 


U 


rous Action of that Prince. 


Town he was heard to ſay theſe Words: Let 
* us endeayour, by generous Actions, to win the 
Hearts of all Men; ſo we may hope for a daily 
Victory. Let the French learn from me this 
* new Way of Conqueſt, to ſubdue Men by Mercy 
and Clemency.? _ | 8 
With what a matchleſ5 Virtue did this Prince 

diſmiſs a Gentleman that was hir'd-to murder 
im! This Aſſaſſin was ſuffer'd to paſs into the 


uke's Bed-Chamber one Morning early, owe 


ten 
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HEN Graveling was ſurrendered to tho 4 to 
Duke of Orleans, juſt as he entered tha in 
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tending Buſineſs of great Moment from the 


Queen. As ſoon as the Duke caſt his Byes on 


him, he ſpoke thus; I know thy Buſineſs, - | 


Friend; thou art ſent to take away my Life. 


What Hurt have I done thee? It is now in m7 


* Power, with 2 Word, to have thee cut in Pieces 
* before my Face. But I pardon thee, go thy 
Way, and fee my Face no more. 

The Gentleman, - ſtung with his own Guilt, 
and aſtoniſhed at the excellent Nature. of this 
Prince, fell on his Knees, confeſſed his Deſign, 
and who employed him: And having promiſed 
eternal Gratitude for this Royal Favour, departed 
without any other Notice taken of him ; and 
fearing to tarry in France, enter'd himſelf into 
the Service of the Spaniſh King. It was his For- 
tune afterwards to encounter the Duke of Or. 
leans in a Battle in Flanders. The Duke, at that 


Inſtant, was 1 15 with a Crowd of Germans, 


who ſurrounded him; and, in the Conflict, he 


4 foſt his Sword; which this Gentleman perceiv- 
ing, nimbly ſtept to him, and delivered one into 


the Duke's Hand, ſaying withal, Now reap the 
© Fruit of thy former Clemency, Thou gaveſt 
© me my Life, now I put thee. in a Capacity to 
defend thy own.” The Duke, by this Means 
at length eſcap'd the Danger he was in; and that 
Day the Fortune of War was on his Side. The 
French had a conſiderable Victory, _ "K 
You ſee by this, that heroic Actions have ſome- 
thing Divine in them, and attract the Favours of 
Heaven, No Man ever was a Loſer by good 
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Works ; for though he be not preſently rewarded, 
yet, in Length of Time, ſome happy Emergency 
ariſes to convince him, That virtuous Men are 
the Darlings of Providence. | 


* — 
——— — — 
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8 The Story of Al NASCAR, the Perſian 


LN ASC AR was a very idle Fellow, who 
A during his Father's Life would never ſet his 
and to any Buſineſs. When his Father died, 
he left him to the Value of a hundred thouſand 
Drachmas in Perſian Money: Alnaſcar, in order 
to make the beſt of it, laid it out it in Glaſles, 
Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen Ware, Theſe he 
pid up in a large open Baſket, and having made 
Choice of a very little Shop,. plac'd the Baſket 
at his Feet, and lean'd his Back againſt the Wall 
in Expectation of Cuſtomers : As he fat in this 
Poſture, with his Eyes upon the Baſket, he fell 
into a moſt amuſing Train of Thought, and was 
overheard by one of his Neighbours as he talk'd 
by himſelf, in the following Manner, | 
This Baſket, ſays de, coſt me at the Whole- 
© fale Merchants one hundred Drachmas, which 
© 3s all that I have in the World. I ſhall quick 
© make two hundred of it by ſelling it in Retail, 
© Theſe two hundred Drachmas will in a very lit- 
tle Time ariſe to four hundred, which of Courſe 
« will in Time amount to four thouſand, four 
* thouſand cannot fail of making eight thouſand, 
. 8 » LY 1 . 6 As 
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As ſoon as by this Means Lam Maſter of ten 
thouſand, I will lay aſide my Trade of Glaſs- 
man, and turn — 1 ſhall then deal ina 
Diamonds, Pearls, and all Sorts of rich Stone. 
When J have got together as much Wealth as 
I can well defire, I'll make a Purchaſe, of the ||| 
fineſt Houſe I can find, with Land Slaves, Eu- | 
nuchs amd Horſes ; 1-ſhall then begin to enjoy || 
myſelf and make a Noiſe in the World: I will 
not however ſtop there, but {till continue my 
Traffic ' till I have got together a hundred thou- 
ſand Drachmas ; I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on 
the Foot of a Prince, and will demand the 
Grand Vizier's Daughter in Marriage, after 
having repreſented to that Miniſter the Infor- 
mation which I have reveived of the Beauty, 
Wit, Diſcretion, and other high Qualities 
which his Daughter poſſeſſes, I will let him 
know, at the ſame Time, that it is my Inten- 
tion to make him a Preſeut of a thouſand Pieces 
of Gold on our Marriage Night. As ſoon as I 
have married the Grand Vizier's Daughter, Pl! 
buy her ten black Eunuchs, the youngeſt and 
beſt that can be got for Money, I muſt after. 
wards make my Father-in-Law a Viſit with a a 
great Train of Equipage, and when I am 
plac'd at his Right Hand, which he will do of 
Courſe, if it be only to honour his Daughter, I 
will give him the thouſand Pieces of Gold which 
* I promiſed him, and afterwards, to his great 
« Surprize, will preſent him another of the fame | |} 
Value with ſome ſhort Speech, as, Sir, you 1 
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« ſee Tama Man of my Word, I always give 
* more than I promiſe.” When J have brought 
© the Princeſs to my Houſe, I ſhall take particu- 
lar Care to breed her in a due Reſpect to me, 
before I give the Reins to Love and Dalliance, 
To this End I ſhall confine her to her own 
© Apartment, make her a ſhort Viſit, and talk 
but little to her. Her Woman will repreſent 
© to me, that ſhe is inconſolable by reaſon of my 
© Unkindneſs, and beg me with Tears to careſs 
© her, and let her ſit down by me: But I ſhall 
© remain inexorable and turn my Back upon her, 
Her Mother will then come and bring her 
* Daughter to me, as I am ſeated on my Sofa. 
The Daughter, with "Tears in her Eyes, will 
c fling herſelf at my Feet, and beg of me to re- 
© ceive her into my Favour. Then will I, to 
imprint in her a thorough Veneration for my 
© Perfon, draw up my Leg, and ſpurn her from 
* me with my Foot, in ſuch a Manner, that ſhe 
© ſhall fall down ſeveral Paces from the Sofa.” 
Alnaſcar, was intirely ſwallowed up in this 
chimerical Vifion, and could not forbear acting 
with his Foot what he had in his Thoughts: So 
that unluckily ſtriking his Baſket of brittle 
Ware, which was the Foundation of all his 
Grandeur, he kick'd his Glaſſes to a great Di- 
ſtance from him into the Street, and broke them 


in ten thouſand Pieces. 
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The APPLICATION. 


From IpLEness, (as Solomon win obſerves} | 


cometh Poverty, Servitude, fruitleſs Wiſhes, 
Hunger, and Beggary. If ALxascar had em- 
ployed his Time as he ought, in ſelling and diſ- 
poſing of his Ware to the beſt Advantage, he 
wou'd not have thus deſtroyed his whole Fortune 
by a Kick, in that idle unaccountable Reverie. 
Whatever your Station in Life may be, always 
bear in Mind Biſhop , Saunderſon's Maxim: 
That idle Gentlemen, and idle Beggars, are 
the very Peſt of the Commonwealth.” 


— 


— 
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The remarkable Story of Giorro, an Italian 
Painter, and his Crucifix. 


T was-a cruel and inhuman Caprice of an 
1 Italian Painter, (I think his Name was Giotto) 
who deſigning to draw a Crucifix to the Life, 
wheedled a poor Man to ſuffer himſelf to be 
bound to the Croſs an Hour, at the End of 
which he ſhould be releaſed again, and receive a 
conſiderable Gratuity for his Pains. But inſtead 
of this, as ſoon as he had him faſt on the Croſs, 
he ſtabbed him dead, and then fell to drawing. 
He was eſteemed the greateſt Maſter in all ltaly 
at that Time; and having this Advantage of a 
dead Man hanging on a Croſs before him, there's 
no Queſtion but he made a matchleſs Piece of 
Work on't, 57-3 N 98 
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As ſoon as he had finiſh'd, his Picture, he 
carried it to the Pope, who was aſtoniſh'd, as at 
à Prodigy of Art, highly extolling the Exquiſite- 
neſs of the Features and Limbs, they languiſhing 
nh Deadneſs of the Face, the unaffected Sink. 
ng of the Head: In a Word, he had drawn to 
the Life, not only that Privation of Senſe and 
Motion, which we call Death, but alſo the very 
Want of the leaſt vital Symptom. 

This is better underſtood than expreſſed, every 
Body knows, that it is a Maſter-piece to repre- 
ſent a Paſſion or a Thought well and natural, 
Much greater is it to deſcribe the total Abſence of 
theſe interior Faculties, ſo as to diſtinguiſh the Fi- 
gure of a dead Man from one that is only afleep, 

Yet all this, and much more, could the Pope 
diſcern in the admirable Draught which Giotto 
preſented him. And he liked it fo well, that he 
reſolved to place it over the Altar of his own 
Chapel. Giotto told him, ſince he liked the 
Copy ſo well, he would ſhew him the Orignal, 
if he pleaſed. | ; 

What doſt thou mean by the Original, ſaid 
the Pope? Wilt thou ſhew me Jeſus Chriſt on 
the Croſs in his own Perſon ? No, replied Giotto; 
but Ill ſhew your Holineſs the Original from 
whence I drew this, if you will abſolve me from 


all Puniſhment, The good old Father ſuſpecting 


ſomething extraordinary from the Painter's thus 
capitulating with him promifed on his Word to 
pardon . him ; which Giotto believing, imme- 
diately told him where it was; and attend- 
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ing him to the Place, as ſoon as they were en- 
tered, he drew a Curtain back which hung before 
the dead Man on the Croſs, and told the Pope 


what he had done; 


The 9 Father, extremely troubled at ſo in- 
human and barbarous an Action, repealed his 
Promiſe, and told the Painter he ſhould ſurely 
be put to an exemplaty Death. 

Giotto ſeemed reſigned to the Sentence pro- 
nounced upon him, and only begged Leave to 
finiſh the Picture before he died, which was 
granted him. In the mean while, a Guard was 
ſet upon him to prevent his Eſcape. As ſoon as 
the Pope had cauſed the Picture. to. be. delivered 
into his Hands, he takes a Bruſh, and dipping it 
into a Sort of Stuff he had ready for that Purpoſe; 
daubs the Picture all over with it, ſo that nothing 


now could be ſeen of the Crucifix ; for it was 


quite effaced in all. outward Appearance. 

This made the Pope ſtark mad; he ſtamp'd; 
foam'd, and rav'd like one in a Frenzy: He 
ſwore the Painter, ſhould ſuffer the moſt cruel. 
Death that could be invented, unleſs he drew 
another full as good as the former, for if but the 
leaſt Grace was miſſing, he would not pardon 
him; but if he would produce an exact Parallel, 
he ſhould not only give him his Life, but an 
ample Reward in Money, a 

The Painter, as he had Reaſon, deſired th is 


under the Pope's Signet, that he might not be in 


Danger of a ſecond Repeal; which was granted 


him. And then he took a wet Sponge, and 
wiped 


ä 
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wiped off all the Varniſh he had daubed on the- b 
Picture, and the Crucifix appeared the ſame in all | 
Repects as it was before, 1 | 

he Pope, who looked upon this as a great 
Secret, being ignorant of the Arts which the 
Painters uſe, was raviſhed at the ſtrange Meta- 
morphoſis. And to reward the Paiater's treble 
Ingenuity, he abſolved him from all his Sins, and 
the Puniſhment due to them; ordering more- 
over, his Steward to cover the Picture with Gold 
as a farther Gratuity for the Painter. And they 
ſay, this Crucifix is the Original, by which the 
moſt famous Crucifixes in Europe are drawn 
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A Letter to the Hon. Lady Miſs CAvxxoisE 
HoLLes HARLEr, by Mr. Prior, 


Y noble, lovely, little Peggy. 
M Let this, my firſt Epiſtle, beg ye 
At Dawn of Morn, and Cloſe of Even, 
To lift your Heart and Hands to Heaven: 
In double Beauty, fay your Pray'r, 
Our Father firſt, then Notre Pere. 
And, deareſt Child, along the Day, 
In ev'ry Thing you do and ſay, 

Obey and pleaſe my Lord and Lady, 
So God ſhall love, and Angels aid ye, 
If to theſe Precepts you attend 

No ſecond Letter need J ſend, 

And fo 1 reſt your conſtant Friend. 


TRUTH 
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TRUTH and FALSHOOD.. 


A:TALE 


NCE on a Time, in Sun-ſhine Weather, 
Falſhoed and Truth walk'd out together, 
The neighb'ring Woods and Lawns to view, 
As Oppoſites will ſometimes do, 
Thro* many a blooming Mead they paſt, 
And at a Brook arriy'd at laſt. 
The purling Stream, the Margin green, 
With Flowers bedeck'd, a vernal Scene, 
Invited each itin'rant Maid 
To reſt a while beneath the Shade; 
Under a ſpreading Beach they fat, 
And paſs'd the Time with female Chat 
Whilſt each their Character maintain'd, 
One ſpoke her Thoughts, the other feign'd, 
At length, quoth Fallbood, Siſter Truth, 
For fo ſhe call'd her from her Youth, 
Vhat if, to ſhun yon ſultry Beam, 
e bathe in this te lightful Stream z 

"he Bottom ſmooth, the Water clear, 
and there's no prying Shepherd near? 
Vith all my Heart, the Nymph reply'd, 
\nd threw her ſnowy Robes aſide ; 
tript herfelf naked to the Skin, 

\nd with a "_—_ leapt headlong in, 
alſhood more leiſurely undreſt, 

\nd laying by her tawdry Veſt, 

Tick'd herſelf out in Truth's Array 

nd croſs the W away. 
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From this curſt Haur, the fraudſul Dame 
Of ſacred Truth uſurps the Name, 

And with a vile perfidious Mind, 

- Roams far and near to cheat Mankind 
Falſe Sighs ſuborns, and artful Tears; 

And ſtarts with vain pretended. Fears ; 

In Viſits ſtill appears moſt wiſe, 

And rolls at Church her Saint-hke Eyes. 
Talks very much, plays idle Tricks, | 
While riſing Stock het Conſcience pricks; 
When being, poor Thing, extremely gravel'd, 
She Secrets op'd, and all unravel'd, 

But on ſhe will; and Secrets tell, 

Of John and Joan, and Ned and Neil, 

Reviling ev'ry one ſhe knows, _ 

As Fancy leads beneath the Roſe. 

Her Tongue ſo voluble and kind, 

It always runs before her Mind; 

As Times do ſerve ſhe lily pleads, ? 


And copious Teats ſtill ſhew her Needs, 
With Promiſes as thick as Weeds — 
Speak pro and con. is wond'rous civil, 
To- day a Saint, To-morrow Devil. 

Poor Truth ſhe ſtript, as has been ſaid, 
And naked left the lovely Maid; 
Who ſcorning from her Cauſe to wince, 
Has gone ſtark- naked ever ſince; 
And ever naked will appear, 


Beloy'd by / who Truth reyere. 
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Fable of the HanE and many FRIENDS, 
By Mr. GAx. 
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RIENDSHIp, like Love, is but a Name, | 

Unleſs to, one you ſtint the Flame, \ 8 
he Child, who many Fathers ſhare, l 
Hath ſeldom known a Father's Care; | 
»Tis thus in Friendſhips ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a Friend. 

A Hare, who, in a civil Way, 

Comply'd with ev'ry Thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the beſtial Train, 
Who haunt the Wood, or graze the Plain: 
Her Care was, never to offend, | 
And ev'ry Creature was her Friend, | [ 
82 As |! 
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As forth ſhe went at early Dawn 
To tafte the Dew-beſprinkled Lawn, 


Behind ſhe hears the Hunter's Cries, 
And from the deep-mouth'd Thunder flies 


Sbe ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for Breath, 


| She hears the near Advance of Death; 
. She doubles to miſlead the Hound. 


And meaſures back her mazy Round 1 


Till, fainting in the public Way, 
Half dead with Fear ſhe gaſping lay. 
What Tranſports in her Boſom grew. 
When firſt the Horſe appear'd in View! 
Let me, fays ſhe, your Back * 
And owe my Safety to a Friendz') / 


You know my Feet betray my Flight, N 


To Friendſhip ev'ry Burden's light. 
The Horſe reply'd, Poor honeſt Puſs, 

It grieves my Heart to ſee thee thus; 

Be comforted, Relief is ner: 

For all your Friends are in the Rear. 
She next the ſtately Bull implor'd ; 

And thus reply'd the mighty Lord, 

Since ev'ry Beaſt alive can tell 

That I ſincerely wiſh you well, 

I may, without Offence, pretend 

To take the Freedom of a Friend; 

Love calls me herice; a fav'rite Cow 

Expects me near yon Barley Mow : 

And when a Lady's in the Caſe, 

You know all other Things give place. 

Jo leave you thus might ſeem unkind ; 

But ſee, the Goat is juſt behind, 


The 
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The Goat remark'd her Pulſe was high, 


Her languid Head; her heavy Eye; 
My Back, ſays he, may do you Harm; 


The Sheep's at Hand, and Wool is warm. 
The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd, 


His Sides a Load of Wool ſuſtain'd. 

Said he was ſlow, confeſt his Fears; 

For Hounds eat Sheep as well as Hares, 
She now the trotting Calf addreſt, 

To fave from Death a Friend diſtreſt. 
Shall I, fays he, of tender Age, 

In this important Care engage ? 

Older and abler paſt you by ; 


How ſtrong are thoſe ! how weak am 1 q 


Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe Friends of mine may take Offence, 
Excuſe me then. You know my Heart, 
But deareſt Friends, alas, muſt part! 
How ſhall we all lament: Adieu, 
For ſee the Hounds are juſt in View, 


, 
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Advice to a young Man upon his Entrance into 
the World. By the Rev. Dr. Warrs. 


on was a Man brought up to a re- 
P 


utable Trade; the Term of this Appren- 
ticeſhip was almoſt expired, and he was contriv- 
ing how he might venture into the World with 
Safety, and-purſue Buſineſs with Innocence and 
Succeſs. Among his near Kindred, Serenus was 
one, a Gentleman of conſiderable Character in 
the ſacred Profeſſion; and after he had conſulted 
with his Father, who was a Merchant of great 
Eſteem and Experience, he alſo thought fit to 
ſeek a Word of Advice from the Divine. Serenus 
had ſuch a Reſpe& for his young Kinſman, that he 
ſet his Thoughts at Work on this Subject, and 
with ſome tender Expreſſions, which melted the 
Youth into” Tears, he put into his Hand a Paper 
of his beſt Counſels. Curino entered upon Bu- 
ſineſs, purſued his Employment with uncommon 
Advantage, and under the Bleſſing of Heaven 
advanced himſelf to a confiderable Eſtate. He 


lived with Honour in the World, and gave a 


Luſtre to the Religion -which he profeſs'd ; and 


after a long Life- of Piety and Uſefulneſs, he 


died with a ſacred Compaſure of Sou!, under the 
Influences of the Chriſtian Hope. Some of his 
Neighbours wondered at his Felicity in this 

g, joined with ſo much Innocence, and ſuch 


was found in his Cloſet, which was drawn up by 
$ 
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his Kinſman in holy Orders, and was ſuppoſed 
to have a large Share in procuring his Happi- 
neſs, * 


J. INSMAN, I preſume you deſire to be 
happy here, and hereafter: You know 
there are a thouſand Difficulties which attend this 
Purſuit ; ſome of them perhaps you foreſee, but 
there are Multitudes which you could never think 
of. Never truſt therefore to your own Under- 
ſtanding in the Things of this World, where you 
can have the Advice of a wiſe and faithful 
Friend ; nor dare venture the more important 
Concerns of your Soul, and your eternal Intereſts 
in the World to come, upon the mere Light of 
Nature, and the Dictates of your own Reaſon ; 
ſince the Word of God, and the Advice of Hea- 
ven, lies in your Hands. Vain and thought- 
leſs indeed are thoſe Children of Pride, who chuſe 
to turn Heathens in the Midſt of Great-Britain ; 
who live upon the mere Religion of Nature and 
their own Stock, when they have been trained 
up among all the ſuperior Advantages of Chri- 
ſtianity, and the Bleſſings of divine Revelation 
and Grace. | 
IT. Whatſoever your Circumſtances may be in 
this World, ſtill value your Bible as your beſt 
Treaſure ; and whatſoever be your Employment 
here, ſtill look upon Religion as your beſt Buſi- 
neſs. Your Bible contains eternal Life in it, and 
all the Riches of the Upper World; and Relizion 
is the only Way to become a Poſſeſſor of them, 
5 8 III. To 
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III. To direct your Carriage towards God, 
converſe particulary with the Book of Pſalms; 
David was a Man of ſincere and eminent Devo- 
tion. To behave aright among Men, acquaint | | 
ourſelf with the whole Book of Proverbs : So-“ 

| omon was a Man of large Experience and Wiſ- I 
| dom. And to perfect your Directions in both | , 
theſe, read the Goſpels and the Epiſtles; you will | 1 
find the beſt of Rules and the beſt of Examples | | 
\ 

a 

T 

JI 


there, and thoſe more immediately ſuited to the 
Chriſtian Life. | 

IV. As a Man, maintain ſtrict Temperance 
and Sobriety, by a wiſe Government of your Ap- 
petites and Paſſions; as a Neighbour, influence | , 
and engage all around you to be your Friends, by | 
a Temper and Carriage made up of Prudence and 
Goodneſs; and let the Poor have a certain Share ff 
in your yearly Profits. As a Trader, keep that y 
golden Sentence of our Saviour's ever before you, Ii 
n hatſoewer you woutd that Men ſbould da unto you, n. 
do you alſo unto them. fo 

V. In every Affair of Life, begin with God.] in 
Conſult him in every Thing that concerns you.] ag 
, View him as the Author of all your Bleſſings and! 
all your Hopes, as your beſt Friend and your} »T 
eternal Portion, Meditate on him in this View, I yo 
with a continual Renewal of your Truſt in him, Iva 
and a daily Surrender of yourſelf to him, till you Dj 
feel that you love him moſt entirely, that youf tei 
ferve him with ſincere Delight, and that you wii 
1 cannot live a Day without God in the World. all 
p | VI. Makeſ pet 
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VI. Make Prayer a Pleaſure and not a Taſk, 

and then you will not forget nor omit it. If ever 

ou have lived in a praying Family, never let it 
be your Fault if you do not live in one always, 
Believe that Day, that Hour, or thoſe Minutes 
to be all waſted and loſt, which any worldly Pre- 
tences would tempt. you to ſave out of the public 
Worſhip of the Chnrch, the certain and con- 
ſtant Duties of the Cloſer, or any neceffary Ser- 
vices for God and Godlineſs. Beware leſt a Blaſt 
attend it, and not a Bleſſing. If God had not 
reſeved one Day in ſeven to himſelf, I fear Re- 
ligion would have been loſt out of the World; 
and every Day of the Week is expoſed to a Curſe, 
which has no Morning Religion. 

VII. Remember that the Honour which comes 
from God, the Approbation of Heaven, and of 
your own Conſcience, are infinitely more valuable 
than all the Eſteem or Applauſe of Men. Dare 
not venture one Step out of the Road to Heaven, 
for fear of being laughed at for walking ſtrictly 
in it. *Tis a poor Religion that cannot ſtand 


|| againſt a Jeſt, 


VIII. Keep this Thought ever in your Mind, 
'Tis a World of Vanity and Vexation in which 
you live ; the Flatteries and Promiſes of it are 
vain and deceitful; prepare therefore to meet 
Diſappointments. Many of its Occurrences are 
teizing and vexatiqus. In every ruffling Storm 
without, poſſeſs your Spirit in Patience, and let 
all be calm and ſerene within. Clouds and Tem- 
peſts are only found in the lower Skies: the 


Heavens 
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Heavens above are very bright and clear. Let 
your Heart and Hope dwell much in theſe ſerene 
Regions; live as a Stranger here on Earth, but 
as a Citizen of Heaven, if you will maintain a 
Soul at Eaſe. . 

IX. Ever carry about with you ſuch a Senſe of 
the Uncertainty of every Thing in this Life, and 
of Life itſelf, as to put nothing off till To- mor- 
row, which you can conveniently do To-day. 
Dilatory Perſons are frequently expoſed to Sur- 
prize and Hurry in every Thing that belongs to 
them: The Time is come, and they are un- 
prepared. Let the Concerns of your Soul and 

our Shop, your Trade and Religion, lie always 
in ſuch Order, as far as poſſible, that Death, at 
a ſhort Warning, may be no Occaſion of a diſ- 
quieting Tumult in your Spirit, and that you may 
eſcape the Anguiſh of a bitter Repentance in a 
dying Hour, Farewell, | 

Phronimus, a conſiderable Eaſt-India Mer- 
chant, happen'd upon a Copy of theſe Advices 
about the Time when he permitted his Son to 
commence a Partnerſhip with him in his Trade; 
he tranſcribed them with his own Hand, and 
made a Preſent of them to the Youth, together 


with the Articles of Partnerſhip. Here, young | 


Man, faid he, is a Paper of more worth than 
theſe Articles. Read it over once a Month, till 
*tis wrought in your very Soul and Temper, 
Walk by theſe Rules, and I can truſt my Eſtate 
in your Hands, Copy out theſe Counſels in your 
Life, and you will make me and yourſelf eaſy 
and happy. The 
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The dying Words and Behaviour of three Great 
Men, when juſt quiting the Stage of Life.  — 


IR Francis Walſingham, towards the End ot 
\ his Life, grew very melancholy, and writ to 
the Lord Burleigh to this Purpoſe ;-—* We have 
© lived long enough to our Country, to our For- 
© tunes, and to our Sovereign; it is high Time 
* we begin to live to ourſelves, and to our God.“ 
Sir Henry Wotton, who had gone on ſeveral 
Embaſſies, and was intimate with the greateſt 
Princes, choſe from all to retire, ſaying, The 
utmoſt Happineſs a Man could attain to, was to 
be at Leiſure to be, and to 4% Good; never re- 
flecting on his former Years, but with Tears he 
would ſay, How much Time have I to repent 
of! and how little to do it in.“ 
Philip III. King of Spain, ſeriouſly reflecting 


upon the Life he had led in the World, ciied 
out upon his Death-Bed, How happy were I, 
had I ſpent theſe twenty-three Years that I have 
held my Kingdom, in a Retirement! ſaying to 
his Confeſſor, My Concern is for my Soul, not 
* my Body.” 
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